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Do You Receive 


“WORD STUDY’”? 


Throughout the school year we issue periodi- 
eally, for the benefit of English teachers, a 
publication entitled WORD STUDY in 
which are presented many interesting and 
helpful ideas relating to the teaching of the 
subject. It will help us to know whether you 


receive WORD STUDY; if you do, what 
your opinion of it is; and if you do not, 
whether you would like to receive it free of ex- 
pense. We will appreciate a word from you. 
In writing please mention “School and 
Society.” 


The 
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INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Presidents and Department Heads of lead- 
ing Universities and Colleges give their indorse- 
ment. Write for Free illustrated pamphlet with 
Sample pages. 





N Springfield, Mass. 
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Kellogs’s Teachers Agency; <s777ic1 


thousands of high-grade positions with excel- 


lent teachers. 
for registration. 
constant demand 


Enroll now! 
for experienced 


No charge to employers, none 
We have a 
teachers. 


Write for information to 31 Union Square, 


New York, N. Y. 


BUREAU FOR PROGRESSIVE 
SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS 


Women’s Educational and Industrial Union 
264 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


This bureau suggests specially chosen teachers 
for placement in schools which are trying to im- 
prove upon traditional methods. 
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For Home Economics reading 
that is 
Authoritative 
Professional 
Alert 


Attractive 
Read 


Journal of Home Economics 


Authoritative 
Official organ of the American Home Economics 


Association. 

Professional 
Deals with the application of modern, natural 
and social science to healthful nutrition, suit- 
able clothing, proper housing, wise use of in- 
come, efficient home management, child care 
and parental education, and family relation- 
ships. 

Alert 
New books reviewed and noted. Current mag- 
azine articles abstracted. News of local, 
national, and international interest. 


Attractive 
Typography, good; content, stimulating; ar- 
rangement, satisfying; appearance, artistic. 


Send for free sample copy or send $3.00 for one 
year (12 issues), $5.00 for two years, to 


101 East 20th Street, Baltimore, Md. 


mentioning School and Society in your order. 








Announcing 
as coming in October 


THE RELATIVITY 
THEORY 
SIMPLIFIED 


By Max TALMEY, M.D. 


the boyhood friend of 
Professor Einstein 


N amazingly clear and interesting expla- 
nation of Professor Einstein’s work, 





making the relativity theory intelligible to 
non-specialists. A book for all those who wish 
to gain an insight into this epoch-making 
theory. 

You can secure this important new book at 
the special pre-publication price of $1.00 if 
you send in your order now with dollar bill at- 
tached to this advertisement. Price after 
publication, $1.50. 


FALCON : PRESS 


Ine. 
1451 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 
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THE PUBLIC LIBRARY IN AMERICAN LIFE 


By Dr. FRANK P. GRAHAM 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Tue shifts of life which carried Colonel 
Mitchell! from the trenches in France into 
the library service in Britain have trans- 
ferred him from the front line of destruc- 
tion to the front line of reconstruction. In 
the libraries of the people are the resources 
of economie recovery and social advance. 
The post-war effort of the British people, 
of which we have just heard, to maintain 
and advance their public library service, 
despite the staggering load of war costs, is 
a thrilling story of the social will of a 
people. The fact that the humblest person 
in the kingdom, whether in the city or the 
country, in the highlands or upon the 
northern islands, can have the book of his 
desire sent to his door is an expression of 
democratic faith that should give courage 
to us in America to rise above our own de- 
pression and carry on the agencies of the 
good life. 

As we heard to-night the great story of 
the county library service carrying books 
to men and women everywhere, we felt 
that the British people would think their 

1Lt.-Col. John Maleolm Mitchell, secretary of 
the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, a previous 
speaker at the New Orleans conference of the 
American Library Association, at which Dr. 
Graham’s address was given. Col. Mitchell’s 


address was prizited in the issue of ScHOOL AND 
Society for July 23. 





way out and—as Chairman Holloway sug- 
gested in his apt introductory remarks— 
that they, if need be, would make changes 
in the substance of government without 
the violence and destruction of revolution. 

As we listened to Colonel Mitchell’s 
story of the county library service, we felt 
not only that the British people, as a read- 
ing people, would make changes in their 
government without violence, not only that 
they would balance their budgets at heroic 
cost without destructive sacrifice of their 
county library service, but that the intelli- 
gence of a great reading people would find 
the way to make economic and social ad- 
justments to their textile decline, to take 
account of the electrical lag of a nation 
with a steam tradition, and, through social 
intelligence and technical imagination, find 
higher economic compensation for the re- 
cession of basic British coal from the for- 
eign markets as the snows came tumbling 
with power from the mountains of. the 
continent and as oil moved to supplant the 
British coal in the bunker fleets of the 
world. The British read: they will think 
through and win out over the debts, defi- 
cits and depression which would break the 
spirit of a less informed and less fortified 
people. 

As in old England, so in New England, 
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the people read and make intelligent ad- 
justments on a higher level to those his- 
toric economic shifts which threaten to 
lower the level of a people’s life. When 
fresh and richer lands to the west seemed 
to seal the doom of Massachusetts in her 
abandoned farms, her people turned not 
only more vigorously but more intelli- 
gently to the water and found greater 
profits in the oil of whales from many seas. 
When Drake struck oil in Titusville, Penn- 
sylvania, in 1859, and the mineral oil in 
the earth supplanted the whale oil of the 
seas, Massachusetts turned more intelli- 
gently to the making of textile goods, 
which then yielded a higher prosperity. 
To-day, with the textile industry yielding 
to the pull of the cotton fields to the south 
and the shoe industry feeling the pull of 
the cattle ranches to the west, Massachu- 
setts is turning to her older and higher 
skills in the making of finer textile and 
leather goods, watches and cutlery and to 
newer and higher skills in the making of 
aeroplanes, radios and electrical equip- 
ment. 

It is not merely coincidental that the 
highest per capita book circulation and the 
highest per capita wealth belong to the 
people of Massachusetts and her sister New 
England states and that the days of their 
alleged economic decline constitute another 
historie and intelligent adjustment on a 
higher level of life. In the midst of the 
economic and social processes are the 
schools and libraries of the people, with 
their creative powers to rise above depres- 
sion and despair. 

We catch in the tone of this meeting of 
the American Library Association that 
there must be no surrender to depression, 
no disastrous retreat in the things of the 


spirit. The depression, after all, tests 


what we really believe in. Budget-making 
in a depression searches through the stuff 
of our convictions. All our historic Amer- 
ican shibboleths about equality of opportu- 
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nity are tested in their sincerity, not on 
the Fourth of July, but when we come to 
make the budget of a community or a com- 
monwealth. A deep cut in the library 
budget can cut deep into the social returns 
of a democracy to those who do the work 
of the world. The schools and libraries are 
the chief resources with which we will re- 
store and advance the good things of the 
common life. To tear down is a wasteful 
way to pay up. Let us save at every point, 
tighten our belts all along the budgetary 
line, but let us have no more hysterical 
runs on the school and library appropria- 
tions. Let us not surrender to the depres- 
sion, defeatism and despair, but rather 
create our way out by the long-run build- 
ing up of the capacities and powers of the 
people. 

Creative librarianship is calling on great 
latent resources of the mind and spirit. 
We can not cut the schools and libraries 
and thus short-cut our way out. We must 
continue to invest in the human resources. 
We must liberate and develop the un- 
tapped energies of the mind and spirit. 
We can not pinch our way out. We can 
create our way out from the depression 
into a nobler prosperity and from poverty 
into a more general power. The schools 
and libraries are at the very center of 
those processes which make for a more 
economically creative, a more democrati- 
cally wholesome and a more spiritually 
satisfying civilization. 

It is a good thing, in this perhaps bottom 
year of the depression, that the librarians 
of America should meet and consider with 
President Rathbone the creative possibili- 
ties of librarianship, the creative and 
recreative potentialities of books and the 
creative resourees of the human spirit. 
Longer book lines in the libraries will 
mean shorter bread lines on the streets. It 
is good that we can turn from closing 
banks to opening books and from the fall- 
ing of stocks to the flights of the imagina- 
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tion. It is a happy circumstance that 
brings, this year, the custodians of books 
and the trustees of spiritual treasures to 
this city of the spirit. As we meet here 
and take counsel together, may we see a 
little more clearly the basie relation be- 
tween feeding the imagination and feeding 
the bodies of men. The near-starving 
human beings in all our cities are in part 
a by-product of a starved social imagina- 
tion. Creative librarianship is concerned 
with turning demoralizing bread lines into 
creative book lines. 

New Orleans is a happy place for us to 
come out of the depression. It is a gay 
and gallant city. In the fight against the 
impending floods of a majestic but ruthless 
river, she has never lost her courage. 
Above trade and finance, she has saved her 
soul and the charms of her spirit. What 
history, what geography, what trade, what 
treasures of spirit, what new possibilities 
of commerce and culture are here! Like 
the ancient Alexandria, here is the place 
for a great library, this city of the crescent 
harbor where the greatest of rivers joins 
the waters of the world. 

At the ancient Alexandria, the Nile met 
the Mediterranean, the caravans of Asia 
met the caravels of Europe, three conti- 
nents near-converged, and east exchanged 
with west. There, amid the warehouses of 
goods, developed the storehouse of books 
giving richer content and deeper meaning 
to it all. The emporium of goods rein- 
forced and was reinforced by the treasury 
of ideas. Alexandria became the center of 
the synthesis of eastern and western cul- 
tures, Hellenic philosophy and Hebraic 
religion, Greek and Roman civilizations, 
the classical ideas and the patristic faith. 
Ships and caravans, commodities and 
ideas, peoples and books, joined in the 
advance of civilization. 

Near New Orleans the Mississippi joins 
the gulf; the Great Lakes-to-the-Gulf 
waterways potentially debouch into the 
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great American Mediterranean of the gulf 
and the Caribbean; and the great valley of 
the continent, with its network of rails and 
rivers, makes the Mediterranean connec- 
tion with the great canal that divides two 
continents and connects two oceans. This 
city of the French, Spanish and British 
peoples—of tradition and romance, song 
and story, gallantry and gaiety—where 
converge the rivers and roads of a conti- 
nent and the ship lanes of all the world, is 
strategic as the emporium of goods and 
ideas. Great universities and _ libraries 
potentially grow here in the midst of a 
widening commerce and a varied life to 
give deeper value to it all. With the 
library and the schools at the center of the 
process, this is the place for a great Amer- 
ican synthesis of an old-world—new-world 
culture. 

The creative librarian looks through all 
the efficient machinery and fine technique 
of librarianship to the real work of bring- 
ing books and people together. Something 
real happens when a great book and a 
human being get together. In the nexus 
of the great soul at work in a book and a 
great personality at work in the world is 
the foeus of our civilization. History 
proves to us that great libraries are both 
the fruits and the roots of great civiliza- 
tions. Close to the source of many events 
and movements is the fact that a boy and 
a book got together. An idea stored away 
in an old manuscript came to life again in 
a Genoese sailor boy and would not let him 
rest until he had discovered new continents 
and changed the direction of commerce 
and the history of the world. The princi- 
ple of latent heat in a physics book on a 
shelf in the basement of the University of 
Glasgow worked through the inventive 
mind of a youthful instrument mender to 
change in three places an uneconomic, 
wasteful contraption of wood and iron, 
whose steam power since has changed the 
whole structure of the modern world. 
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Woodrow Wilson as a boy grew up ‘‘amid 
the odor of books.’’ His mastery of books 
was a source of his power when he voiced 
the aspirations of the peoples for a warless 
world. Walter H. Page said that the 
greatest influence in his life came from the 
good books his mother used to read to him 
as a boy by the side of little streams run- 
ning through the forests of Wake. The 
imagination of the boy was kindled by the 
printed page into the vision of the states- 
man who became first an interpreter be- 
tween the South and the North and later 
an interpreter between America and 
Europe. 

The librarian has the opportunity to 
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stand at the center of the process of build- 
ing a juster and more beautiful civiliza- 
tion. Farms and factories, rails and roads, 
schools and churches, turbo-generators and 
libraries, all can join in the making of a 
more economically balanced and a more 
spiritually noble civilization. In the cen- 
ter of it all, we will place not machines but 
human beings, not things but spirit, and 
not the depression of to-day but the hopes 
for to-morrow. Creative librarians stand 
expectantly along the frontier of the vast 
possibilities of our yet unmastered civiliza- 
tion, and, with their books and ideas, blaze 
the trails toward the America of a greater 
to-morrow. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


A BRITISH PUBLIC SCHOOL IN EGYPT 

Vicrorta CoLLecE, Alexandria, celebrates this 
year the thirtieth anniversary of its foundation. 
It was planned by Lord Cromer to complete the 
work of Great Britain in Egypt so that it might 
have an English school in which young men 
could be trained for public service in much the 
same way as young Englishmen are trained in 
the publie schools of Great Britain. 

The of the London 


Times Educational Supplement writes: 


Cairo correspondent 


The college has developed into much more than 
an Anglo-Egyptian institution, for, having estab- 
lished its reputation as a sound and practical place 
of education for boys, it has come by degrees to 
draw its pupils from almost all the countries of 
the Near East, from Malta to Iraq and from 
Armenia to Abyssinia, not to speak of the Euro- 
Twenty races are regularly 
represented on its class-lists. Egyptians (includ- 
ing Moslems and Copts) form about 30 per cent. 
of its usual total of 320-350; British boys about 
Another 40 per cent. are divided 


pean colony in Egypt. 


20 per cent. 


fairly equally between Greeks, Jews, Syrians and 
Armenians, and the remaining 10 per cent. are 
a mixture; often highly varied. The school fol- 
lows the British model as closely as possible. 
Games take the same place as in England, and are 
played in the same spirit. 


The boarders are or- 


ganized in houses, and the senior boys are ap- 
pointed prefects and captains. 

Among the head-boys of recent years have been 
a Turk, a Syrian, an Abyssinian. Religious in- 
struction is given according to the wishes of the 
parents, the Christian boys being looked after by 
priests of their respective churches, while the 
Moslems are handed over to a sheikh. Visitors 
have compared the school to a miniature League 
of Nations. Among the senior boys now at the 
college are a nephew of King Feisal of Iraq, and 
the son of the Kurdish Sheikh Barzan, who was 
recently in revolt against him. The two boys are 
the best of friends and share a study together. 
There are regular meetings of Old Victorians in 
Cairo, as well as in London, for many of the 
Egyptian and Levantine boys come on to England 
to university or technical training. 

The English language is taught in various cen- 
ters round the Mediterranean, particularly by such 
outstanding American institutions as the American 
University at Beirut and Robert College, Con- 
stantinople, but it is a pity that England can not 
have the credit of doing the work herself. The 
American schools are handsomely endowed and 
can afford to dispense their education at a fairly 
low cost. Victoria College owes its existence to 
the generosity of public-spirited Englishmen and 
of foreigners who valued the benefits of an English 
education and also has a substantial income from 
endowments. Its inclusive fees for boarders are 
about £32 a term; but even so it is underbid by 
the French Catholic schools in Egypt. 
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FINANCES OF THE CITY SCHOOLS 

Tue U. S. Office of Education has made 
public the following summary of the results of 
a study made by the National Education Asso- 
ciation in regard to city school finances. 

Questionnaires asking for information in re- 
gard to plans for 1932-1933 were sent to 3,333 
cities having a population of 2,500 or more. 
Replies were received from 42 per cent. of the 
cities. Boards of education in 627 cities, or 
45.2 per cent. of the 1,388 cities which have 
reported on salaries of teachers, will either 
maintain or inerease their old salary schedule. 
However, this is a drop from 1931 figures when 
90 per cent. of the cities were increasing or 
maintaining salaries paid. This reduction would 
be even greater were it not for the fact that 
some of the cities maintaining salaries in 1932- 
33 withheld increments or made reductions in 
1931-32. 

Budgets of 827 cities were studied and the 
median budget approved for 1932-33 is 6.3 per 
cent. lower than the 1931-32 budget. This is 
the second school year in which the trend of 
education budgets has been downward. 

Nine methods of retrenchment other than 
teacher salary cuts are proposed by 1,231 school 
systems to meet the revenue shortage in 1932-33. 
The impact falls most frequently on the class- 
room teacher. Teaching load has been increased 
in 485 cities, which was made possible by reduc- 
ing the number of teachers or appointing fewer 
new teachers. Retrenchment in the purchase of 
school supplies was frequently mentioned. This 
has been introduced in 425 cities. 

The postponement of needed repairs or other 
retrenchment in the maintenance program is 
third on the list, and is mentioned by 341 cities. 
The operation of the school plant is fourth 
in order, with 223 cities reporting attempted 
economies on this item. 

Other items mentioned by 40 cities or more 
inelude: curtailment of capital outlay, 182 
cities; retrenchment in purchase of text-books 
and supplementary books, 173 cities; reduction 
in expenditures for new furniture and equip- 
ment, 118 cities; reduction in the number of 
supervisors, 80 cities; reduction of sick-leave 
allowances, 54 cities. 

Reduction in the cost of transporting pupils, 
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49 cities; adjustment of insurance, 43 cities; re- 
duction of night schools, 42 cities; consolidation 
of schools, 40 cities, and less music teaching, 40 
cities. 

Hard times in business are reaching the 
schools in two ways. Many schools are facing 
an actual shortage of revenue due to tax de- 
linqueney, lower assessed valuations and lower 
tax rates, faults in tax systems or in tax ad- 
ministration, bank failure, or to a combination 
of these factors. Many cities are introducing 
retrenchments from one or more of the follow- 
ing reasons: 

Salaries and incomes of other groups in the 
community have been lowered; a demand has 
arisen for corresponding reduction in teachers’ 
salaries and school income, although the finan- 
cial situation of the city might not be acute. A 
depression hysteria clamors for cuts in school 
costs just because costs have been reduced in 
other cities. Finally, it is reported that a lack 
of appreciation and confidence in the schools, 
linked with distrust in all governmental pro- 
cedures, is appearing. 


THE PHELPS-STOKES FUND 

THE Phelps-Stokes Fund, of which Dr. Jesse 
Jones is the educational director, has issued a 
report giving a summary of its work during 
the past twenty years. 

The will of the founder, Miss Caroline Phelps- 
Stokes, directed the trustees to expend the 
income of the fund “for the erection or im- 
provement of tenement-house dwellings in New 
York City for poor families and for educational 
purposes in the education of Negroes both in 
Africa and the United States, North American 
Indians and the needy and deserving white stu- 
dents.” For such purposes about $1,250,000 
has been expended. 

The report reviews the efforts of the adminis- 
trators of the fund to foster better educational 
opportunities for under-privileged white stu- 
dents, and for Negroes in both this country 
and in Africa, and to promote better housing 
for under-privileged families. Fellowships have 
been established at the University of Georgia 
and the University of Virginia for Negro stu- 
dents. With regard to the American Indian, 
aid has been given from time to time to move- 
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ments and schools of particular significance. In 
1928 the fund cooperated with the Laura Spel- 
man Rockefeller Memorial in making possible 
the Indian study published by the Institute of 
Government Research. 

In 1919 the fund took the initiative in the 
organization of the Commission on Inter-racial 
Relations and in 1921 representatives of the 
fund initiated a similar movement known as 
the Joint Native Councils in South Africa. Dur- 
ing the second ten-year period the work of 
greatest significance has been cooperation with 
colonial governments and missions in Africa. 
In 1920-1921 the first educational commission 
studied education and colonial policies in West, 
South and Central Africa. The report published 
in 1922 presented recommendations that were 
largely adopted in the colonies visited. In 1924 
a similar commission visited East and South 
Africa. 

The board of trustees of the Phelps-Stokes 
Fund consists of Anson Phelps-Stokes, presi- 
dent; James H. Dillard, vice president; I. N. 
Phelps-Stokes, secretary; Francis Louis Slade, 
treasurer; Mrs. Ransom Spafard Hooker, John 
Sherman Hoyt, Robert R. Moton, Edward W. 
Sheldon and Miss Helen Phelps-Stokes, with 
Chancellor Elmer Ellsworth Brown of New 
York University and Bishop William T. Man- 
ning as ex-officio members. The administrative 
offices are at 101 Park Avenue. 


THE FINANCIAL REPORT OF PURDUE 
UNIVERSITY 
Assets of $9,964,809.02 are listed in the an- 
nual financial report of Purdue University, pre- 
pared by Comptroller R. B. Stewart, which 
covers the fiseal year ending September 30, 1931. 
Land, buildings and equipment owned by the 
university are valued at $8,341,866. The other 
assets include $340,000 obtained from the sale 
of public lands in the sixties, and now loaned 
to the state; $46,192 in the student loan fund, 
and securities, ete., worth $336,282. Current 
assets are listed at $827,401. The student loan 
funds and securities are the result of gifts to 
the university at various times. 
The report shows that the gross expenditures 
for all purposes dropped from $5,066,556 in 
1929-30 to $4,705,252 in 1930-31. Of the 


amount expended .$2,214,469 came from state 
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taxes, the remainder of the $4,705,252 coming 
from student receipts, federal funds, sales, con- 
tributions and other sources. 

Mr. Stewart writes: “The university, during 
the past five years, has not received sufficient 
revenue available for instructional purposes to 
meet the actual expenses incurred for instruc- 
tion to students in attendance upon resident 
classes. It is important for those interested in 
the welfare of the university to know that the 
salary seale has been and now is considerably 
lower than the salary seales of certain similar 
schools in neighboring states. It should be 
known that in one neighboring state institution 
where a 5 to 10 per cent. reduction was made 
effective in 1931 the salaries are from 10 to 30 
per cent. higher even after the reduction than 
the salaries for similar positions at Purdue Uni- 
versity. At present, as in past years, the uni- 
versity continues to lose its men of high ability 
to other institutions.” 

Attention is called to numerous gifts valued 
at more than $250,000 received by the univer- 
sity during the year. The largest item is an ad- 
ditional contribution by David E. Ross, presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees, of bonds valued 
at $205,230 to a special fund for the benefit 
of the university. Of particular importance 
also is Mr. Ross’s gift of 157 acres of land 
which will make it possible for the university 
to develop extensive facilities for aeronautical 
study and air transport purposes, or for agri- 
cultural purposes. 


COOPERATIVE HOUSES FOR STU- 
DENTS AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF WISCONSIN 

ENcoURAGED by the success of its popular 
cooperative houses for women, the University 
of Wisconsin has worked out plans for throw- 
ing open to groups of men students the former 
Phi Delta Phi and Alpha Phi fraternity houses, 
which have recently come into the possession 
of the university. 

These two buildings will be opened this fall 
to groups of men on a strictly cost basis—the 
plan which has been tested and which has proved 
to be so satisfactory for ten years with women’s 
cooperative houses. They will be under compe- 
tent, experienced managers and it is expected 
that the cost of room and board will be approx- 
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imately $30 per month—or less than a dollar 
a day. 

Men students desiring to secure accommoda- 
tions in these cooperative homes can enroll 
merely by addressing a letter to J. D. Phillips, 
business manager of the university, and en- 
closing a deposit of $5, which amount will be 
credited on the student’s first advance payment 
of $34, at the opening of the fall semester. At 
the end of a month, the cost of the student’s 
room and board will be charged against this 
$34 and the balance will be credited on his next 
payment. 

The two houses are large, comfortable and 
well furnished. In location, they are ideal, 
being only half a block from Park Street, which 
bounds the upper campus on the east. Together, 
they will accommodate fifty men. Sleeping 
rooms are on the second and third floors, with 
dining rooms and parlors on the first floor. 

The food to be served will be of the best 
quality, thoroughly wholesome and ample in 
quantity. In order to keep down costs, each 
student will care for his own room, with daily 
inspections to assure that the house is kept in 
proper order. 

Advantages of the cooperative plan—low cost, 
central location, wholesome food and attractive 
surroundings—are so obvious that it is expected 
both houses will be reserved to capacity by the 
time the university opens in September. 


THE SUMMER SESSION OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF HAWAII 

THE summer session of the University of 
Hawaii, Honolulu, concluded its term of six 
weeks on August 9, accordinging to Dr. Thayne 
M. Livesay, director of the school. The enrol- 
ment was 973, almost double that of last year, 
with students drawn from Japan, China, the 
Philippines, Alaska, Hawaii and 19 states. 
Part of the increased attendance resulted from 
the abolition of the Hawaiian Territorial Nor- 
mal School, which became the university teach- 
ers college in 1931. 

A new department in the session was the 
School of Pacific and Oriental Affairs, devoted 
exclusively to the study of the educational, eul- 
tural, political and international problems of the 
Pacific region. A course in botany and one in 
voleanology were conducted near Kilauea vol- 
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eano in the Hawaiian National Park, 192 miles 
from the university campus. 

Eighty-two courses were offered by fifty-three 
instructors. In addition to the resident faculty 
members, the following visiting professors con- 
dueted classes: Wilfred J. Hinton, London; Dr. 
Kokichi Morimoto, Hokkaido Imperial Univer- 
sity, Japan; Dr. Kenneth J. Saunders, lecturer 
and Orientalist; Dr. Henry F. Grady, Univer- 
sity of California; Dr. Arthur N. Holcombe, 
Harvard University; Dr. William Bennett 
Munro, California Institute of Technology; Dr. 
Arthur J. Jones, University of Pennsylvania; 
Dr. Clair E. Turner, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; Dr. Lester M. Wilson, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Dr. Charles E. 
Martin, University of Washington; Norda Mata, 
danseuse from Berlin; Mrs. Virginia V. Wood- 
bridge, University of California at Los Angeles; 
Dr. Thomas A. Jaggar, government voleanol- 
ogist, and Dr. E. S. Craighill Handy, of the 
Bishop Museum, Honolulu. 

Summer-session students and faculty members 
took active parts in the program for the Pacific 
Regional Conference of the World Federation 
of Education Associations, which met in Hono- 
lulu from July 25 to 30. 


THE WILLIAMSTOWN INSTITUTE 
OF POLITICS 


Dr. Harry A. GARFIELD, president of Wil- 
liams College, has made publie a statement in 
which he says that the time has come when the 
Institute of Politics, founded in 1921, could 
continue to be of value proportionate to its 
expense only if it were established on a perma- 
nent basis and thereby enabled to “take the 
next step in an orderly progress.” If funds 
are not available within the next year to so en- 
dow it, Dr. Garfield believes that it is “advisable 
to wind up its affairs with the close of the 
present season.” 

In his statement President Garfield says: 


Hereafter our membership should be 
strictly limited to those who are able by training 
and experience to contribute profitably to the 
round-table discussions and general conferences, 
and to the dissemination of knowledge concerning 
international affairs. We have, so to speak, come 
into the upper-class years of our university courses, 
and our educational process ought to change in 
keeping therewith. There can be no doubt of the 
permanent value of the study of international rela- 
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tions: The United States can not enter into its 
heritage without long and careful preparation. 
The difficulties we have encountered in meeting the 
obligations of chief world creditor should be suffi- 
cient warning. In the financial world we need to 
give careful attention to England’s long experi- 
ence. In the political and economic fields we need 
continued contact with the best minds of the great 
nations of the world. In other words, the Insti- 
tute of Politics should continue to bring to Wil- 
liamstown guests from abroad as heretofore, but I 
am proposing that while the expense of all this be 
continued, indeed increased, the income derived 
from membership be diminished, inasmuch as the 
groups gathered around our tables will be smaller. 

The institute has not stood still, and ought not 
to be content to do so. Each year we have modified 
our program in the light of experience. Now the 
time has come when it seems clear to me that we 
should take another and important step forward 
but this can not be wisely done without establish- 
ing the institute upon a permanent basis. The 
Institute of Politics is known throughout America 
and abroad. In many places similar institutes 
have been organized. 

We are deeply indebted to those who have gen- 
erously furnished the financial support of the in- 
stitute. The existing pledges run for another year, 
They are sufficient to meet most of the expenses 
of the session, but it seems to me that in a time 
like the present unnecessary expenses ought not to 
be ineurred, and unless we are prepared to take 
the next step in an orderly progress we ought not 
to call upon our contributors for the additional 
amounts pledged. If we are to go forward, others 
should be found to take their places, or, if they 
are willing to contribute, to join with them in 
establishing the institute upon a permanent basis. 

If the necessary financial support is not forth- 
coming to place the institute upon a permanent 
foundation, I think it advisable to wind up its 
affairs with the close of the present session. 


THE COLUMBIA INSTITUTE OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCES 

Many distinguished American and foreign 
leaders will lecture in the 1932-33 program of 
the Institute of Arts and Sciences of Columbia 
University, according to an announcement made 
by Russell Potter, associate director of Univer- 
sity Extension. There will be hundreds of 
publie lectures and courses in publie affairs, 
science, letters, art, architecture, music and 
other fields. 
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Opening the program on October 17, Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler will speak on “Ideals 
in American Political Thought,” the first of a 
series of lectures by members of the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters on “The Ideals 
of America.” Other speakers in the series will 
include Professor William Lyon Phelps, whose 
topic will be “Ideals in American Literature”; 
Dr. John H. Finley, who will talk on “Ideals 
in American Edueation”’; Henry Hadley, on 
“Tdeals in American Music,” and Royal Cor- 
tissoz, on “Ideals in American Art.” 

Another speaker will be Julius Curtius, 
former German Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
whose subject will be “Germany’s Economie 
Policies—Domestie and Foreign.” John Drink- 
water, British playwright, will give four lec- 
tures on “Literature and Living” and Professor 
Arthur H. Compton, of the University of Chi- 
cago, will speak on “Cosmic Rays and their 
Significance.” 

“Ants and Men’ will be the topie of the En- 
glish investigator, Julian Huxley, and “Biology 
in Human Affairs” will be that of Albert Ed- 
ward Wiggam. John Erskine will analyze 
“American Spokesmen” from Patrick Henry 
to Walt Whitman. 

Dr. Glenn Frank, president of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, will speak on “The Disease 
of Institutionalism.” Maurice Hindus will talk 
on “Men, Women and the Soviet,” and another 
speaker will be the Duchess of Atholl, first 
woman member of the British Cabinet. 

A series of “speculative lecture-discussions” 
on the theme “Toward Utopia” will bring to the 
institute Edward A. Filene, Professor John 
Dewey, Professor J. E. Woodbridge, Lewis 
Mumford and Joseph Wood Krutch. 

Interpreted by Martha Graham, Charles 
Weidman, Agnes de Mille and Doris Hum- 
phrey, the modern dance in America will be 
reviewed by John Martin. The Gordon String 
Quartet and the Musical Art Quartet will give 
chamber musie recitals. Dr. Daniel Gregory 
Mason will give four lectures, illustrated at the 
piano, on works of the great composers. 

Alee Miller will speak on “A Sculptor’s View 
of History.” “Architecture—What’s the Use?” 
will be the topie of Clough William Ellis, and 
Thomas Craven will speak on “Men of Art.” 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Paut Mownrog, director of the Interna- 
tional Institute of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, who was recently appointed presi- 
dent of Robert College and the Constantinople 
Woman’s College in Istanbul, sailed for Europe 
on August 30. Accompanying him is Dr. Virgil 
Prettyman, who will assist in the business man- 
agement of both colleges. Dr. Prettyman was 
for twenty-five years head of the Horace Mann 
School. Dr. Monroe continues as director of 
the International Institute and will spend alter- 
nate periods in Turkey and the United States. 


THe Rev. AvBert J. DorGer has been ap- 
pointed principal of Loyola University. 


Tue RicgHt REvEREND MIcHAEL J. SPLAINE, 
of Boston, was elected president of the Catholic 
Summer School of America at the annual sum- 
mer meeting of the board of trustees, at Cliff 
Haven, New York. Monseigneur Splaine suc- 
ceeds to the office held for seven years by the 
late Father Francis P. Duffy, the well-known 
war-time chaplain. 


Dr. P. SesHaprI, president of the All-India 
Federation and a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the World Federation of Education 
Associations, was recently appointed principal 
of the Government College at Ajmer. This col- 
lege is the oldest in Rajputana, and Dr. Sesh- 
adri’s appointment comes from the government. 


DispatcHES from Berlin to the daily press 
report that Professor Albert Einstein has ac- 
cepted a life appointment as a member of the 
staff of the newly established Institute for Ad- 
vaneed Study at Newark, New Jersey, of which 
Dr. Abraham Flexner is director. It is stated 
that Professor Einstein will spend each year 
five months in the United States and the rest 
of the year in Germany. 


At a ceremony held at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, Dr. Ernest Carroll 
Moore, vice-president and provost of the univer- 
sity, was decorated as a chevalier of the French 
Legion of Honor, in recognition of his “distin- 
guished and unusual service in the field of edu- 
cation during a period of more than twenty 
years.” 


COMMEMORATIVE medals in connection with 
the celebration of the centennial of the death 
of the poet Goethe were awarded on August 27 
in the name of President Paul von Hindenburg 
to Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president of 
Columbia University; to Dr. Emanuel de Mar- 
nay Baruch, president of the Goethe Society of 
America; to Gustav Oberlaender, founder of the 
$1,000,000 Oberlaender Trust of the Carl Schurz 
Memorial Foundation, and to Enrique Molino, 
president of the University of Concepcion. 

CuHarLes C. Warp has been appointed di- 
rector of the teacher-training division of the 
New York State Education Department. He 
has been acting director since February 1, when 
he was named to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Dr. Herman J. Magee. 

Crecit C. Rippue, formerly superintendent of 
the Evanston, Wyoming, public schools, has re- 
cently been elected a member of the faculty at 
Southeastern State Teachers College, at Durant, 
Oklahoma. He will serve as supervisor of the 
teachers training department. This summer, 
Mr. Riddle is a member of the college faculty at 
Central State Teachers College at Edmond, 
Oklahoma. 

Dr. ARTHUR EverETT Houcn, head of the de- 
partment of biology at the Nebraska State 
Teachers College, at Peru, has been appointed 
professor of botany at the University of Denver. 

Dr. Paut Kirkpatrick, professor of physics 
in the University of Hawaii, has resigned to ac- 
cept an appointment on the faculty of Stanford 
University. 

APPOINTMENTS at New York University in- 
clude Paul T. Cherington, distribution con- 
sultant and formerly professor of marketing at 
Harvard and Stanford Universities; Dr. Wil- 
lard E. Hotchkiss, formerly dean of the Gradu- 
ate School of Business at Stanford University, 
and Henry C. Metealf, chairman of the per- 
sonnel committee of the American Marketing 
Society. Courses in marketing, economies and 
personnel administration will be conducted by 
the new faculty members, beginning in Sep- 
tember. 

Dr. Horace B. EnGuisu, of the Ohio State 
University, has been elected for 1932-1933 
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president of the Midwestern Psychological As- 
sociation. 

Dr. Epna W. Batuey, associate professor of 
education of the School of Education, Uni- 
versity of California, has been elected vice- 
president of the department of school health 
and physical education of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

THE title of physical director emeritus has 
been conferred on Frank H. Cann, who has 
been director of the gymnasium of New York 
University, at University Heights. 

Dr. E. D. Merritt, director-in-chief of the 
New York Botanical Garden, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Educational Advisory 
Board of the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation. 


JOSEPH MILLER, JR., secretary of the New 
York City Board of Education, has been ap- 
pointed by Governor Roosevelt delegate to 
represent New York State at the twenty-fifth 
annual conference of the National Tax As- 
sociation, to be held at Columbus, Ohio, from 
September 12 to 16. 


Dr. Catvixn B. Hoover, professor of ec¢o- 
nomics in Duke University, plans to study 
economic conditions in Central European coun- 
tries during the coming year. 


Sir ARTHUR EDDINGTON, director of the Cam- 
bridge Observatory and professor of astronomy 
at the University of Cambridge, will deliver 
three radio addresses on “Our Changing Uni- 
verse” while he is in this country attending the 
meetings of the International Astronomical 
Union. The addresses will be under the auspices 
of the National Advisory Council on Radio in 
Edueation, and will be broadeast over the 
WEAF-red network of the National Broadeast- 
ing Company, on September 8, 15 and 22, from 
9:00 to 9:50 p. m. In the first of these ad- 
dresses Sir Arthur, it is expected, will discuss 
the recent eclipse. 


Dr. Oscar Henry Cooper died on August 22 
at the age of seventy-nine years. In 1896-90, 
Dr. Cooper was state superintendent of educa- 
tion in Texas, and for the next six years super- 
intendent of schools in Galveston. He became 
president of Baylor University in 1899 and in 
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1902 went to Simmons College, Abilene, as 
president. He held the post at Simmons for 
seven years, and in 1915, after the institution 
had become Simmons University, he was ap- 
pointed professor of philosophy and education 
and chairman of the faculty. Dr. Cooper was 
at one time editor of the Texas School Journal 
and was visiting professor of the history and 
philosophy of education at the University of 
Texas during the year 1928-1929. 


Dr. GeorGe TAYLOE WINSTON, who was for- 
merly president of the University of North 
Carolina, the University of Texas and the North 
Carolina College of Agriculture and Mechanical 
Arts, died on August 26. He was seventy-nine 
years old. 


Dr. SAMuEL S. Sewarp, Jr., professor of 
English at Stanford University, died on August 
29, at the age of fifty-six years. 


DANIEL VARNEY THOMPSON, head master of 
the Roxbury Latin School, Boston, died sud- 
denly on August 20, at the age of sixty-five 
years. 

CHARLOTTE R. THorn, known for her work 
for the education of Negroes, died on August 25, 
at the age of seventy years. Miss Thorn was 
the founder of the Calhoun Colored School in 
Alabama and was at one time a member of the 
faculty of Hampton Institute. 


THE Federal Children’s Bureau recently cele- 
brated the twentieth anniversary of its establish- 
ment on August 23, 1912, when Miss Julia C. 
Lathrop became chief of the bureau. 


Tue University of Illinois has announced that 
it will accept Chicago tax anticipation warrants 
in lieu of cash for payment of tuition bills. 
Teachers and other local government employees 
have been paid in such warrants for months. It 
is reported that these warrants have depreciated 
to 72 cents on the dollar. 


Ir has been decided at Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity to accept farm produce to the full 
amount of tuition rates, paying a price above 
the market value, from the sons and daughters 
of bona fide farmers. Under special arrange- 
ments it will also permit any matriculating 
freshman girl whose parents are farmers the 
right to full board and room in the college 
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dormitories in exchange for farm commodities 
in the amount of board and room. This policy 
will be in vogue until the maximum number of 
students is reached, for the facilities of the col- 
lege, and will probably be continued by the 
university until the present depression ends. 
Every matriculant, however, whether presenting 
money or produce, will be subject to the $100 
semester fee of the Liberal Arts College. 


THE New York State Education Department 
announces the award of fifty-six state world-war 
scholarships, which entitle holders to tuition of 
not more than $100 yearly in any college, uni- 
versity, normal, technical or trade school in the 
state, and an additional $100 for maintenance 
for a four-year period. These scholarships were 
established in 1930 for the benefit of resident 
soldiers, sailors, marines and nurses, and for 
their children. 


PuBLIc bequests of $975,000 were made by 
the late Mrs. Ella M. Burke, of Cleveland, widow 
of the late Stevenson Burke, of Utiea, New 
York. These include the Cleveland School of 
Art, Cleveland, $650,000; Stone Church, Clin- 
ton, $10,000; Hindman Settlement School, Hind- 
man, Ky., $20,000; Pikeville College, Kentucky, 
$20,000; Berea College, $20,000; Berry Schools, 
Ine., $20,000; Cleveland School of Art (Georgie 
L. Memorial Fund), $20,000; Northfield School 
for Girls, Northfield, Massachusetts, $10,000; 
Rollins College, $50,000. 


Unpber the will of Miss Iona May Spears 
half her residuary estate is left to Princeton Uni- 
versity and to the New York Orphan Asylum. 
The remaining half is divided as follows: Fifty 
per cent. to the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, 20 per cent. to the Brooklyn Industrial 
Association and Home for Destitute Children, 
5 per cent. to St. Catherine’s Hospital for 
Babies and Training School for Nurses, 5 per 
cent. to the Brooklyn Home for Aged Colored 
People, 5 per cent. to the Methodist Episcopal 
Hospital, 5 per cent. to the Brooklyn Public 
Library and 5 per cent. to the Polytechnic Day 
School for its gymnastic fund. 


By the will of the late Martin A. Ryerson 
the University of Chicago, the Field Museum 
and the Art Institute ultimately will share 
about two thirds of the total estate. The Art 
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Institute also will receive after Mrs. Ryerson’s 
death Mr. Ryerson’s collections of paintings, 
seulpture, ivory and tapestries. Harvard Uni- 
versity and Kenyon College each receive $25,000. 


THE daily papers report the arrest of John 
Alexander Machray, bursar of the University 
of Manitoba and chairman of the Board of 
Governors. He is charged with having misap- 
propriated $47,451 from the trust funds of the 
university. His arrest followed an examina- 
tion of accounts by government auditors which 
showed approximately that $1,000,000 had dis- 
appeared from university funds, including the 
principal of twenty scholarship funds. The 
fund’s depletion by misappropriation is re- 
ported to amount to approximately $840,000. 
Other heavy losses had been sustained through 
bad investments. The irregularities have taken 
place over a long period of years and have been 
continued until a recent date. There are also 
unconfirmed reports of shortages in the endow- 
ment funds of the Church of England Diocese 
of Manitoba, of which Mr. Machray had been 
chancellor since 1905. 


Otp Main Hatt and its two wings, the first 
buildings to be erected at Bucknell University, 
were destroyed by fire on August 27. The loss 
is said to amount to approximately $300,000. 


In the fire that swept through three blocks 
of Manila on August 13, two colleges, the 
Ateneo museum and other structures antedating 
the American régime were destroyed. The loss 
is estimated at $5,000,000. The colleges burned 
were the Ateneo de Manila, a boys’ college, 
and the Santa Isabel, a girls’ school. It is re- 
ported that the rebuilding of the colleges will 
be undertaken at once. 


Tre California State Department of Eduea- 
tion announces a new publication to be issued 
quarterly in the months of August, November, 
February and May, and known as the California 
Journal of Elementary Education. This journal 
will be devoted primarily to articles dealing with 
problems of organization, administration, super- 
vision and instruction in the elementary school. 
The journal will be distributed free of charge 
to school officials primarily concerned with the 
administration and supervision of elementary 
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edueation and to institutions engaged in the 
training of teachers for elementary schools. 


Ir is reported by Edwin G. Merrill, treasurer 
of the Children’s Aid Society, New York City, 
that for three successive years now the society’s 
expenses have exceeded the million-dollar mark. 
Although the number of donors to the society 
during 1931 has increased, it is not surprising 
that in this year of depression the amount of an- 
nual donations has fallen off. The trustees felt, 
however, that 1931 was not a year in which to 
curtail the activities of the Children’s Aid So- 
ciety on behalf of poor boys and girls, so current 
expenses show a large excess over current re- 
ceipts. Noting that vacations have been pro- 
vided for more than 1,200 children, the report 
said that unless $8,000 more is raised hundreds 
of children will have to be disappointed in their 
hopes for outings in the country. Because of 
a 7 per cent. increase in child malnutrition re- 
ported by Health Commissioner Wynne, the 
society is now feeding more than 1,000 children 
at centers in crowded neighborhoods. It has 
opened two new recreation grounds since July 
1, so now 5,000 children make daily use of ten 
playgrounds. Last year the society cared for 
more than 1,000 homeless boys between the ages 
of sixteen and twenty-one. They were sheltered 
at the Brace Memorial Newsboys’ House. De- 
spite lowered income it is planned to open a 
cottage at Valhalla, New York, for the care of 
dependent Negro boys between the ages of 
twelve and sixteen. 


A SPECIAL correspondent of the New York 
Times writes from Nanking that the Central 
Government has now promised all national uni- 
versities that hereafter regular monthly appro- 
priations for educational institutions will be 
forthcoming in full, and that the scandal of 
having the salaries of university professors 
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many months in arrears will not recur. The 
National Central University at Nanking, which 
was closed for reorganization after the students 
rioted and attacked and injured the new chan- 
cellor, is being reopened, and the salaries of all 
professors have been raised. Hereafter the 
minimum salary for a professor will be $300 a 
month and lecturers will be paid $280. These 
sums range between $60 and $70 in American 
money at present rates of exchange. 

Nature writes: “School buildings obviously 
condition the efficiency of school work just as 
factory buildings condition industrial efficiency 
in ways that admit of exact measurement, and 
the methods of investigation which the National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology has applied 
with notable success in the latter field are now 
being applied, on the initiative of the National 
Union of Teachers, in the former. The union 
has issued a pamphlet containing a report, pre- 
sented at a recent conference of local education 
authorities, on the progress of the enterprise. 
The problems dealt with include lighting, venti- 
lation, heating, seating, staff rooms, workshops, 
playgrounds, cloakrooms and blackboards, but 
the report is concerned chiefly with lighting. 
Exact measurements have demonstrated the su- 
preme importance of good illumination, owing 
to its twofold influence in decreasing the time 
required for perception and in decreasing ner- 
vous and ocular strain, with consequent im- 
provement in both quantity and quality of work. 
The value of window cleaning assumes a new 
importance when exhibited in graphs and per- 
centages, and surprisingly good results are 
shown to be obtainable by attention to the 
amount of light reflected from furniture and 
walls. Some of the diagrams used are repro- 
duced from ‘Seeing,’ by M. Luckeish, director 
of the Lighting Research Laboratory, Cleve- 
land.” 


DISCUSSION 


OBJECTIVE TESTS AND TEACHERS’ 
MEASUREMENTS 
NEW-TYPE, objective tests, developed in con- 
nection with group intelligence tests and quickly 
applied to standardized measures of achieve- 
ment, were very naturally carried over by the 
teacher to the measurement of the results of her 


instruction. The modern teacher knows more 
about making objective tests than did the “mea- 
surement’s expert” of a few years ago, and the 
use of an essay examination is commonly taken 
as an indication of ignorance, laziness or an- 
tiquity. Like most movements in education our 
enthusiasm for the new precluded any serious 
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attempts at rational evaluation, and to-day 
many teachers, supervisors, administrators and 
educational writers contend that all the teach- 
er’s testing should be of this sort. It does seem 
high time that we attempt a critical appraisal of 
these tests. Aside from any general criticism 
of the “objective” testing technique in other 
realms of human measurement, there seem to be 
conditions peculiar to the use of these tests as 
classroom tests that make the wisdom of their 
exclusive use appear very doubtful. 

Typically, this method of examining places 
the individual in a large number of relatively 
narrow, rather simple and more or less isolated 
situations, assuming that the number of such 
situations adequately met is a measure of abil- 
ity. For the teacher this means using true- 
false, completion, multiple-choice, ete., types 
rather than the traditional essay examination; 
and further it means testing on facts, single 
qualities, elementary relationships, in general 
what the psychologist would call “limited per- 
ceptions.” Whether or not this is what it should 
mean to the teacher is more or less aside from 
the issue. Suffice it to say that not only in the 
hands of the teacher but also in the hands of 
experts (in our standardized tests) they are of 
this narrow nature. In fact, such authorities as 
Ruch, Russell and Odell point to this as the 
peculiar advantage of the new testing. 

The theory supporting the use of such tests 
is that an extensive sampling of narrow items 
gives bettér measurement than an intensive 
sampling, where a few relatively complex situa- 
tions are presented. At first glance the theory 
is very attractive, especially to the “measure- 
ment-conscious” teacher. Certainly it will give 
more reliable measurement than the intensive 
sampling; not only because the units are of 
necessity finer, but also, since the number of 
complex situations that can be presented must 
be limited, it is less sensitive to accidental in- 
equalities in learning due to such things as 
absence, illness or temporary inattention. For 
the same reasons, other things being equal, it 
would presumably give more valid measure- 
ment. But, are other things equal in the case 
of the classroom tests? 

To justify the use of objective tests for mea- 
suring the outcomes of instruction one must 
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assume either (1) that the learning consists of 
a large number of more or less simple and inde- 
pendent habits or (2) that the number of such 
habits formed is indicative of total learning in 
the given field. In other words, when one tests 
knowledge by measuring ability to react to a 
large number of narrow items the assumption 
is either that knowledge is made up of the num- 
ber of such items known or that knowledge is 
indicated by the number known. 

Now, in certain school subjects (or at least 
in parts of certain subjects) the first assump- 
tion is, for all practical purposes, true. For 
example, in spelling, in number combinations, 
in vocabulary, the learning is essentially a mat- 
ter of acquiring a large number of simple 
habits. In such subjects the extensive sampling 
would undoubtedly give reliable and valid mea- 
surement. Here good measurement would 
simply consist in making a random sampling 
long enough to be reliable. 

In other subjects, in most subjects, the learn- 
ing is not alone a matter of acquiring many 
isolated modes of response. It is primarily a 
matter of organizing and relating these re- 
sponses into patterns. In such subjects learn- 
ing is best conceived as a hierarchy of habits, 
the elementary facts being the lower order 
habits and the combinations, relations, organi- 
zations, integrations being the higher order 
habits. In these subjects the first assumption 
(that learning consists of simple and indepen- 
dent habits) would not be valid; consequently, 
one could justify interpreting the score on an 
objective test as a measure of knowledge only 
on the basis of the second assumption, that it 
indicates knowledge. And it is this supposition 
that I question, particularly in the case of the 
teacher’s own tests. 

In the realm of intelligence testing, and in 
general achievement testing, the empirical evi- 
dence does seem to justify such assumption, for 
there is certainly a close relationship between 
scores on these tests and other measures of the 
ability or abilities being measured. But, if it 
be true in these fields, it is true only when the 
ability being measured develops and exists in- 
dependent of its measurement; and in the case 
of the teacher’s measurements one can not 
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postulate any such independent development or 
existence. To illustrate, if a child had been 
previously drilled on the answers to the items 
in an intelligence test one would hesitate to con- 
tend that performance on the test was indicative 
of general ability. Yet this is practically what 
happens in the ease of the teacher’s tests. The 
implication is not that she drills the class upon 
the items in the tests (although there is proba- 
bly more of this than one would suppose) but 
that she unconsciously emphasizes the lower 
order habits to the exclusion of all others. The 
teacher who is to test for facts known will 
naturally come to lay stress upon facts. One 
could not imagine a teacher, testing month after 
month, year after year, on narrow, simple 
items, who did not eventually come to think of 
the acquisition of such habits as being the ends 
of instruction. This seems to be a very natural 
condition that one could avoid only by divorcing 
the testing from the teaching, which in this case 
is impossible, since the same person carries on 
both jobs. 

If it is natural for the teacher to teach what 
she is going to test, it is just as natural for the 
student to study what he is going to be tested 
on. Our second assumption would be invalid, 
not only because the teacher is influenced by 
what she is to test on but also because the stu- 
dent is in like manner influenced. If we could 
assume that the student acquires knowledge, 
regardless of the method of testing, then to 
sample the lower order habits might give satis- 
factory measurement, but it is too far-fetched to 
imagine that the student will attempt to master 
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the subject without any regard to approaching 
periods of reckoning. Among other things, he 
studies for the examination, and what he studies 
as well as the methods used will be determined 
in some measure by the type of test expected. 
Terry (in a study as yet unpublished) has 
investigated the methods of study used in pre- 
paring for different types of examinations, and 
he found that less than 4 per cent. of some 250 
students used the same methods in studying for 
the two types, essay and objective. What is 
more significant, he found that the average 
student in preparing for an objective test con- 
centrated on details, on what he ealls “small 
units,” while in preparing for an essay exami- 
nation attention was given mainly to “large 
units.” 

The ideal testing program would necessitate 
first a setting up of the objectives of instruction 
and then the development of instruments that 
would measure these ends; but, so long as we 
have such vague conceptions of what we are 
trying to teach, this intimate relation between 
teaching and testing and between studying and 
testing would suggest that for many subjects 
the use of objective tests to the exclusion of the 
essay will actually pervert the ends of instruc- 
tion. In my opinion, the most satisfactory test- 
ing procedure for most school subjects would 
involve the supplementing of objective tests 
with essay questions definitely designed to 
measure these higher order habits of relation- 
ship and organization. 

VERNER Martin Sims 

UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 


QUOTATIONS 


DEMOCRACY ‘THROUGH LARGER 
SCHOOL UNITS 
A RECENT bulletin of the Pennsylvania State 
Department of Education ealls attention to a 
desirable decentralization of school administra- 
tion through the enlargement of local school dis- 


triets. It says: 


“This movement toward a larger and more 
efficient unit of local administration is a long 
step toward a desirable decentralization of the 
administration of the publie schools of Pennsyl- 
Big business everywhere recognizes the 


vania. 


absolute necessity of decentralization of ad- 
ministrative responsibilities, if loeal initiative 
and resourcefulness are to be made available 
and capitalized to the fullest extent. This prin- 
ciple applies to state edueational administration 
just as surely as it does to any other kind of big 
business. However, continued decentralization 
ean take place only to the extent to which local 
units are responsible and efficient, possessing 
leadership capable of administering the mini- 
mum program mandated by the general as- 
sembly and developing additions to the man- 
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dated minimum program necessary to meet local 
needs within the limits of local resources and 
desires.” 

There has been a good deal of well-merited 
criticism of the centralizing tendencies in the 
control of school systems. Under the guise of 
rendering necessary service to the local school 
districts, the state departments of education 
have steadily increased their powers of control 
and correction. Not only matters of the school 
program and teacher certification and employ- 
ment, but also financing, accounting and school- 
house construction have come under the directive 
hand of state officers. The reasons for the 
movement are very well indicated in the state- 
ment of the Pennsylvania State Department and 
can be found almost entirely in the inefficiency 
of the local units, particularly in the states 
where the old district system is still in operation. 

The changes which have come have not been 
entirely beneficial and have aroused some con- 
cern among state school officials, as well as local 
schoo] authorities. The tendency unless checked 
will inevitably destroy that local interest and 
initiative to which must be credited the begin- 
nings and practically all of the splendid growth 
of our rural and urban school] systems. 
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As suggested, the practical solution of the 
problem lies in the enlargement of local dis- 
triets, so that these may be adjusted to the newer 
conditions of social and economic life. Agricul- 
ture and industry have flourished in recent years 
where the units have been enlarged, and local 
governmental units can not resist the tendency 
and necessity of enlargement. Ease of com- 
munication and transportation, enlarged trading 
areas, the concentration of taxable wealth, and 
similar factors all point to the need of larger 
townships and village districts and equally of 
school districts. The advantages of a well-bal- 
anced school program in the grades and the 
high school can not be equalized at a reasonable 
cost for the majority of children living in the 
country and smaller towns without county-wide 
or similar larger school units. 

The forces which are now opposing enlarged 
school units have only their own inefficiency 
and inability to meet their problems to blame 
for state interference and control. When the 
loeal district is able to carry on, it can and will 
again compel the state departments to limit 
themselves to leadership for higher standards 
and broader educational ideals—The School 
Board Journal. 


REPORTS 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE ENTRANCE RE- 
QUIREMENTS OF SOUTHERN COL- 
LEGES ADMITTING WOMEN 
STUDENTS 


THE following table presents a summary of 
facts revealed in a recent study of the foreign 
language entrance requirements of twenty-five 
women’s colleges and forty-six coeducational col- 
leges and universities accredited for 1931-32 by 
the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States. 

While this table indicates that only two col- 


1 Mimeographed copies of a table presenting the 
names of the colleges studied and relevant data 
concerning each college may be obtained by writ- 
ing the author for Table 1, Study No. 2: ‘‘Studies 
in Southern Collegiate Education.’’ Data for the 


study were obtained from current issues of college 
catalogues and in a few instances from ‘‘ American 
Universities and Colleges,’’? Second Edition, Ameri- 
can Couneil on Education. 





leges for women prescribe Latin for admis- 
sion of all students, it should be noted that 
seven of the others, including four colleges for 
women and three coeducational institutions, pre- 
scribe varying amounts of Latin for admission 
to candidacy for their A.B. degrees, but do not 
require that subject of students admitted to 
candidacy for their B.S. degrees. It should also 
be noted that where four units of foreign lan- 
guage are prescribed for admission, it is gen- 
erally understood that the four units will include 
two units in each of two foreign languages, 
although in three instances this amount is re- 
duced to three units if but one foreign language 
is offered. 

A study of the table will reveal several 
interesting contrasts. The first is the contrast 
with respect to the policies of coeducational col- 
leges and of colleges for women. As a group 
the colleges for women require a greater number 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS OF 
SOUTHERN COLLEGES ADMITTING WOMEN 








Number of colleges 








Colleges prescribing desig- 
Number pre- nated number of 
of scribing units of foreign 
State f 
colleges Latin language 
studied for en- 
trance 4 2 No 
units units units 
Ww ¢ wwewcw ee 
Alabama . 3.3 1 2 3 
Florida i 4 1 
Georgia 5 3 5 ieee | 2 3s Jt 
Kentucky 6 1 5 
Louisiana c 1 2 
Mississippi 2 1 1 2 
N. Carolina... 5 4 12 4 2 
S. Carolina 4 3 3. 6hC«8 
Tennessee 7 2 i 4 
Texas 8 1 6 1 
Virginia .... 4 5 L Ads - ah Owes 1 
W. Virginia 3 1 2 
Totals 25 46 2 6 6 12 24 5 16 





W indicates colleges for women; C, coeduca- 
tional colleges. 
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of units of foreign language for admission than 
do the coedueational colleges. Of the colleges 
for women 28 per cent. require three or more 
units of foreign language and only 25 per cent. 
make no specifie foreign language entrance re- 
quirement, while in the case of the coeducational 
colleges these percentages are approximately 14 
per cent. and 35 per cent., respectively. Ap- 
proximately the same percentage of each group 
specifically requires but two units of foreign 
language for admission. 

The second contrast lies in the location of the 
colleges making the highest and lowest foreign 
language entrance requirements. Fifty per 
cent. of the fourteen colleges requiring three or 
more units are located in Virginia and North 
Carolina, while no colleges in Alabama, Florida, 
Kentucky, Mississippi or West Virginia make 
such a prescription. Of the twenty-one colleges 
having no specific foreign language entrance 
requirements eighteen are to be found in the 
states south of the Ohio River and east of the 
Mississippi, including West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Mississippi and Alabama. 

A. Monroe Stowe 

RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN’sS COLLEGE 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS OF 
MEXICAN AND NON-MEXICAN 
SIBLINGS 

THE interpretation of test scores has long 
been a problem. Interpretation must take into 
account many factors and many points of view. 
One of the questions which has interested men- 
tal testers is that of the relative importance of 
heredity and environment as factors in the 
development of intelligence. It is generally 
recognized that not merely native ability is 
tested, but also the ability and information 
which the individual has gained through contact 
with his environment. The standing on an 
intelligence test depends upon both the richness 
of the environment and the ability of the indi- 
vidual to learn. The inability of psychologists 
to agree upon the relative importance of these 
factors, however, has presented one of the im- 
portant problems of present-day educational 
psychology. 


The practical side of the problem centers 
around the intelligence quotient as a means of 
predicting future achievement and around the 
interpretations upon which subsequent training 
is to be based. One factor, for example, which 
must be taken into account is the question of 
the permanency of the intelligence quotient. 

In the schools of the southwestern part of the 
United States there are many Spanish-speaking 
children of Mexican descent. When intelligence 
tests are used with these children, the interpre- 
tation of scores presents special problems. 
Because of the differences in environmental 
factors, it is doubtful whether the ordinary 
interpretations worked out for English-speaking 
children may be applied to these children with- 
out considerable modification. Low social 
status, lack of normal opportunity to learn, 
language handicaps and cultural differences are 
among the factors which make interpretation 
difficult. 
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It is the purpose of this paper to report a 
study of the interpretation of test scores by 
means of a comparison of Mexican and non- 
Mexican children primarily on the basis of the 
stability of the intelligence quotient. If it is 
relatively constant, regardless of the cause for 
such constancy, it is an excellent means of pre- 
diction. If, on the other hand, it varies from 
year to year, it is of little value, unless some 
system in the variation can be discovered. If 
the IQ varies in a different way among Mexican 
and non-Mexiean children this also needs to be 
known. 

In investigating the stability of the IQ, it 
would have been preferable, of course, to test 
children upon school entrance, and then retest 
them after a period of school attendance; but 
this was impossible at the time, and tests were 
given to older and younger siblings in the belief 
that if taken in sufficient numbers they would 
show much the same trend. After the tests had 
been given, the papers were carefully paired 
according to family by a comparison of name, 
address and occupation of parent. In order to 
eliminate as far as possible the factor of lan- 
guage difficulty, the Goodenough test, which 
requires only the drawing of a man, was used, 
and the directions were given in both English 
and Spanish whenever necessary. Since the test 
is designed for young children only, the testing 
was limited to the first three grades. All data 
other than the test scores were taken from the 
permanent record cards of the school or given 
by the teacher under whom the child was 
studying. 

The data of this study consist, then, of 
Goodenough scores and supplementary informa- 
tion on Mexican and non-Mexiecan siblings in 
grades one to three. Usable results were secured 
for 210 pairs of Mexican siblings and 62 pairs 
of non-Mexican siblings. 

The correlation of the IQ’s of older and 
the same non-Mexican 


younger children in 


1Grateful acknowledgment is made of the help 
given by Dr. H. T. Manuel, professor of educa- 
tional psychology at the University of Texas, who 
directed the study, and by Miss Elma A. Neal, 
assistant superintendent of the San Antonio Public 
Schools, and the principals and teachers of the 
schools visited, who gave willing and able assis- 
tance in the collection of the data upon which the 
study is based. 
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(English-speaking) families was found to be 
51 = .06, or approximately that found by other 
investigators for similar groups. That for 
Mexican (Spanish-speaking) families, however, 
was found to be only .25 = .04. This is to say, 
older and younger children in Mexican families 
are much less alike in intelligence than are 
older and young children in non-Mexican 
families. This difference suggests that some 
factor (or factors) of no little importance had 
influenced the correlation between Mexican sib- 
lings of different ages. 

A difference in the two language groups is 
revealed also when the mean IQ’s of the older 
and younger siblings are compared. Table I 
shows this comparison. 


TABLE I 
A COMPARISON OF THE MEAN IQ’s OF OLDER AND 
YOUNGER SIBLINGS 











32 2 

2 os ne 

G FB = # HERaA 

roup BA 5) = 8os, 

3 = s¢ | oPos 

= 5 S& slo § 2's te 

oO a A Alo ARES 

Non-Mexi- 

CBR nc... 91.4 94.0 2.6 i a | 57 
Mexican... 88.6 85.0 -3.6 2.4 38 





The table shows that the older Mexican chil- 
dren have IQ’s on the average about 3.6 higher 
than their younger brothers and sisters, while 
the older non-Mexiean children have IQ’s about 
2.6 lower than their younger brothers and sis- 
ters. If the trend in the non-Mexican group 
may be regarded as the normal expectation, 
something seems to have happened to the older 
Mexican children, within an average period of 
about two or three years, to increase their IQ’s 
6.2 points (3.6 plus 2.6) above the level to be 
expected. Although the differences are not 
statistically reliable, the fact that they are in 
opposite directions adds to the probability that 
a real difference has been found between the 
older and younger Mexican children. 

The fact that the mean IQ of the older chil- 
dren in the non-Mexican group is lower than 
that of their younger brothers and sisters does 
not necessarily indicate that the IQ of the older 
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children is now lower than it was at school 
entrance. Studies by Thurstone and Jenkins, 
Arthur and McFadden show that younger chil- 
dren in a family have a tendency to rank higher 
in IQ than the older ones. All these differences 
have been slight, and have closely approximated 
the difference found in this study for the non- 
Mexican group. Because of this consistency of 
results from varying social groups, strength is 
added to the assumption that the non-Mexican 
group might be used as a control group. 

The range of ages of the Mexican group is 
greater than that of the non-Mexican one. 
However, when a comparison was made on the 
basis of a sub-group of Mexican siblings closely 
parallel in age to the non-Mexican group, the 
findings were approximately the same as those 
already reported. 

Up to this point, comparisons have been made 
between older and younger children of the same 
family, regardless of the grade (1-3) in which 
they were enrolled. To isolate a group in which 
the factor of school experience might be more 
clearly shown, a comparison was made between 
(a) pairs of Mexican siblings, neither the older 
nor younger of which had received previous 
school training, and (b) pairs in which the 
younger had received no previous school train- 
ing, and the older had received upward of one 
semester of training preceding the one during 
which he was tested. This comparison is shown 
in Table II. 

TABLE II 
A COMPARISON OF THE IQ’s OF MEXICAN SIBLINGS 
BY SCHOOL ENTRANCE 











Number 
Group Older Younger Differ- of 
: ence cases 
Both siblings just 
beginning .. 80.4 79.6 0.8 7 
Older siblings with 
previous school 
experience 88.0 81.0 7.0 41 





In the first comparison, the older children 
have IQ’s almost equal to those of the younger. 
In the latter comparison, however, the IQ’s of 
the older children are 7 points above those of 


the younger. The implication is that school ex- 
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perience (or other contemporaneous factors) 
was responsible for the difference between older 
and younger Mexican siblings. 

In an attempt to carry the investigation a 
step further into the causes for the differences 
found, the Mexican group was divided into sub- 
groups on the basis of the occupation of their 
parents. This gave a rough measure of their 
socio-economic status. In this comparison, the 
differences between the IQ’s of the older and 
younger children was more evident among chil- 
dren who had extremely poor home conditions 
and among those who were-the children of small 
shop-owners. It would be expected that the 
IQ’s of children from the poorest homes would 
rise with school attendance, but to find the same 
thing happening in the better homes is surpris- 
ing. Perhaps the explanation is that the chil- 
dren of small shop-owners had better oppor- 
tunity for concomitant learning outside the 
school than did the Mexican children as a whole. 


SUMMARY 


In this study, Mexican and non-Mexican sib- 
lings in the first three grades of the elementary 
school were tested and the IQ’s of these siblings 
compared. The correlation between the IQ’s of 
the Mexican siblings was .25, while that of the 
non-Mexiean siblings was .51. The lower corre- 
lation between the IQ’s of the Mexican siblings 
showed that some factor of importance had in- 
fluenced these children which normally did not 
influence non-Mexican children in the same 
school grades. The difference between the mean 
IQ’s of the older and younger siblings in the 
two language groups suggests the hypothesis 
that the older Mexican siblings had gained in 
IQ since school entrance. This hypothesis was 
supported by the fact that, although the Mexi- 
can siblings, both of whom were just beginning 
school, were almost equal in IQ, there was a 
significant difference when the older had at- 
tended school and the younger had not. These 
findings, taken as a whole, point strongly to 
the conclusion that prognosis on the basis of 
the Goodenough IQ at school entrance is likely 
to underestimate the future abilities of the 
Mexican child. 

KE. Lee DAveNPORT 

UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
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EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by WILLIAM McANDREW 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


BEST EDUCATION WEEK EVER 

Two of the seven wise men of Greece, Pitta- 
cus and Thales, 2,500 years ago, preached seiz- 
ing time by the forelock. More schoolmasters 
will be grabbing the old fellow’s front hair 
these opening school days than ever before. 

The schools are suffering. 

More trouble looms ahead. 

The national education assizes, periodical 
trials, are, this year, from November 7 to 13— 
Edueation Week. 

From the collections of tips from many states 
these points of past successes shine: 

Begin now. 

Set the date early for a teacher-citizen con- 
ference on the week’s work. Be sure the group 
has several good laymen in it. 

Send invitations to each participant to bring 
written suggestions for a program. 

Get the National Education Association’s 
printed help from Joy Morgan, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, Washington, now. 

At your conference appoint, or have elected, 
a small committee to make the definite arrange- 
ments for each day. Don’t be the whole thing 
yourself. 

Give them two or three days to build the 
program. 

Have it outlined in complete detail as a plan 
and progress sheet with definite responsibilities 
assigned to particular persons. 

See that the ministers who 
Sunday sermons have plenty 
facilitate composition 

Talk with them. 

See that the store windows have attractive 
displays, children’s posters, ete. 

Organize your children to get out the crowds. 
Canvassing and reporting promises received. 

Be sure that “key persons” in your com- 
munity, not parents only, promise to come, and 
set the day. 

Get it thoroughly understood by your staff 
that teachers talking with visiting parents avoid 
all complaints and corrections this week. Honey 
makes a pleasanter feast than vinegar. 


are to give the 
of material to 


The spirit of the week is: We’re glad to teach 
your children. This is our town. We delight 
to serve it. 

In persuading the community to maintain 
support of its schools avoid the negative. Jolly 
‘em. Tell ’em why the school is really their best 
asset. It is. Make no mistake about that. If 
it isn’t, for the land’s sake, resign. 

Have good speakers, who are respected by 
the community, emphasize that truth in the 
talks, instead of yourself being the orator. 
Then the bread-and-butter element, which is a 
weakness in educational appeal, is left out. 

You’ll make a great hit if you have, as one 
short feature, a few brief speeches by pre- 
selected citizens on “What I think the schools 
should do better,” followed by a “thank you” 
speech by yourself. 

It is a long-standing weakness of schools that 
they do not feature, as railways, restaurants, 
hotels and other public-service corporations do, 
a repeated request that customers offer criti- 
cisms. What are you afraid of? 

Again, note the National Education Associa- 
tion’s offering for Education Week. It is the 
fullest, most practical aid the organization has 
yet offered for this celebration. For a dollar 
it sends a packet of suggestions, posters, car- 
toons, programs and messages, at cost. 


BLUE RUIN AND THE N. E. A. 

HAVING in my youth, and even of late years, 
heard sneers at the ease with which teachers 
in conventions may be swayed to endorsement 
of almost any resolution, I get particular satis- 
faction over the fact that the great names of 
Nicholas Murray Butler and John D. Rocke- 
feller did not stampede the Atlantie City as- 
sembly to eat its earlier declaration in favor 
of the national effort to prevent the manufac- 
ture and sale of alcoholic beverages. A foundry 
worker who lived near us when I was a boy 
always referred to these as “blue ruin.” 

“Our school board president,” said one of the 
convention visitors I talked with, “is in favor 
of repealing the prohibition law and so are a 
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majority of our board members. They don’t 
go into argument on it much and I have been 
amazed at the childish confidence they show in 
their statement that after repeal the saloon will 
not come back. I don’t see how any one of 
thirty years or over, remembering the perpetual 
disregard for regulatory laws the booze people 
showed, can take any stock in the proposition 
that repeal of the present much violated law 
is going to make law abiding citizens out of 
makers and sellers of drink.” 


Nor A Morat Law 

A Pennsylvania woman, conversing with a 
group on the porch of the Chelsea, couldn’t see 
how any teacher who had been in the school 
service before and after prohibition could have 
any patience with the repealers. “The moral 
aspect of the question,” she said, “no doubt is 
important, but it is not and never was the main 
influence in leading to this legislation. The 
laws against burglary, murder and dishonest 
business are as moral. But nobody thinks they 
are intended to make people good or honest. To 
assume, as so many railers do, that the 
eighteenth amendment was passed to make 
people moral is the thinnest sort of bunk. The 
prohibition law is intended as a protection. It 
is designed to give wives and children more and 
better food, clothing and shelter. I could take 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller through our town and 
show him pretty houses with neat little garages 
behind that could not have been there when the 
custom and ease of spending wages over the 
bar had not been curbed as the amendment has 
obstructed it. Every older teacher is in favor 
of prohibition for the simple reason that the 
shoes and underclothing which the youngsters 
of the poor now have are there. What does 
Nicholas Murray Butler, John D. Rockefeller 
and Al Smith know about these things? Noth- 
ing. We do. Who’s for repeal? Every bun, 
brothel keeper and criminal who is not in the 
bootlegging business. Better their high prices 
and mutual gunnings, better the present restric- 
tion of drink to the rich and great and to the 
vile stuff they are getting than to go back to 
the shriveling of the lives of the women and 
children of the poor. Our resolution at the 
repeating our endorsement of prohibi- 


meeting, 
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tion, is not mere form. We teachers know. I 
think we should speak out. The country is 
doing the pendulum act. The Literary Digest 
poll shows that. We seem headed for the sort 
of slump England experienced when the Com- 
monwealth went down and Charles II came 
back. Such a welter of drunkenness and evil 
had never been seen on that island. Not till 
Wesley and Whitefield and Howell Harris swept 
the realm into repentance did the decadence 
come to an end.” 
Crime AFTER REPEAL 

I talked with one of the bookmen who covers 
Ohio, Indiana and Michigan. He says the 
teachers are bewildered by the magnitude of 
the anti-prohibition trend. They are distressed 
at the low grade of the arguments in support 
of it. The claim that repeal will lessen crime 
and unemployment has no solid reasoning back 
of it. He recalled Sullivan’s striking analysis 
of this claim. 

Edward Dean Sullivan used to be a New 
York reporter. He covered police news. He 
investigated Auburn State Prison. His books 
on Chicago have, the New York Times says, 
amazed and horrified readers at home and 
abroad. In “Chicago Surrenders,” Mr. Sulli- 
van asks, “After repeal, what?” You now have 
an illegal beer-and-whiskey-selling-organization 
business of three billion dollars a year. <A very 
generous part of this is paid to police, magis- 
trates and judges for protection. The profits, 
to both bootleggers and public officials, trans- 
cend beyond measure any opportunities offered 
them by liquor selling when legitimatized. Re- 
peal the law and so destroy the bonanza 
opportunity now enriching law breakers and 
politicians. What do you then expect them to 
do? Will these crooks and ex-convicts turn, 
peradventure, to honest ways? Bosh, says Mr. 
Sullivan, that is not the habit of the criminal, 
whether he be an officer of law or against it. 
After repeal you have the most perfectly organ- 
ized big business for big crime there has ever 
been in any country. It has a well-paid staff 
of public officials experienced in protecting 
crime. Cut off the booze profit and whither will 


1 Edward Dean Sullivan, ‘‘ Chicago Surrenders.’’ 
Vanguard Press, New York. 239 pp. $1.00. 
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this business turn but to wholesale banditry? 
Two or three curs of gunmen with their 
machines can come into your town and clean 
up a whole street in a single night. Abduction 
of children or of heads of families for ransom 
can be so cleverly consummated that you must 
pay, or lose your father, husband, wife or child. 
When your business enables you to give police 
officers ten times their salaries, you can, as the 
experience of our cities shows, play safe as far 
as evading law is concerned. 


DoING witHOUT THINKING 


Repeal of the amendment looks probable. 
The newspapers are for it. Their propaganda 
is a repetition of the same unproved assertion 
over and over, with a perpetual sneer at people 
who think indulgence in appetite-producing 
practices is debasing or who dread the turning 
of women and children back into poverty. 

The cartoonists are representing, by absurdly 
contemptible caricatures, the persons who up- 
hold this law as these same picture-makers used 
to insult teachers. 

Aristocratie ladies are getting their pictures 
into the rotogravure section of the Sunday 
papers and believe that small-town women will 
rush to join the anti-prohibition association so 
as to be allied with “society.” 

Examples of the sobriety of European coun- 
tries because they have no prohibition are so 
stupid, to any one who has been in London or 
Glasgow or in northeastern Paris, that you 
would conclude these writers never remember 
the eighties and the nineties or made comparison 
with other countries then. 

I can not claim to have been a prohibitionist 
in 1920, nor thereafter. But as I read the 
editorials of the New York papers, all for re- 
peal; as I hear Dr. Butler, Mr. Rockefeller, 
Mr. Ritchie and Mr. Al Smith, all for it; as I 
see the Democratic and Republican platforms, 
utter vacuums as to reasons for repeal, I become 
a prohibitionist. I prefer the company I thus 
get into. 

If repeal comes it will be for the one reason 
that “the people thought they wanted it,” which, 
make no mistake, in the long weave on the warp 
and woof of time, is no reason at all. The 
people of Jerusalem wanted a crucifixion. The 
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people wanted the life of Socrates. They 
wanted Charles II back again. The people 
wanted circuses, tulips, South Sea shares, Span- 
ish war, high tariff, Bolivian bonds, the lid off. 
There are those who are willing to abandon 
the sweets of popularity, who can see, in self- 
denial and in regard for a square deal insured 
to the children of common men, something 
chivalrous and noble. This minority must en- 
dure, so that, when the nation would return to 
its ideal of generous protection of the common 
welfare there will be guides to show the way. 


STUDENT SELF-GOVERNMENT AS AN 
ECONOMY 

AMONG educational surprises is the proposal 
of the student council of the University of 
Michigan to save the state $50,000 a year by 
taking over the work of Dean Bursley and his 
staff and securing a cooperation between stu- 
dents and the administration which the council, 
according to the Toledo News-Bee, says is now 
lacking. President Ruthven is quoted as in 
favor of the plan. 

The frequency with which student govern- 
ment comes up in one place and goes down in 
another bewilders. 


A SCHOOLMAN’S BREVIARY 


More messages from the mighty on why we 
have the public schools. 


96. EDUCATION NECESSARY TO CON- 
TROL THE RULING POLITICS. In a coun- 
try like this if there can not money be found 
to answer the common purposes of education it 
is evident there is something amiss in the ruling 
political power which requires a steady regulat- 
ing and energetic hand to correct and control 
it. WASHINGTON. Letter to John Arm- 
strong. 1788. (P)* 


97. FOR TRAINING IN JUSTICE. Edu- 
cation is one of the surest ways of enlightening 
and giving just ways of thinking to our citizens. 
WASHINGTON. Letters to Hamilton. 1796. 
(P) 

* (P) indicates: from ‘‘ Expressions on Educa- 
tion by American Statesmen and Publicists.’’ 


Henry R. Evans, U. S. Bureau of Education Bul- 
letin 588. Ap. 4, 1913. 
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98. FOR EXIGENCIES OF PUBLIC 
LIFE. The time has come when a plan of uni- 
versal education ought to be adopted in the 
United States. The exigencies of public life 


demand it. WASHINGTON. Letter to Roger 
Brooke. 1795. (P) 
99. TO TRAIN IN POLITICS. The in- 


struction of the people in the practice of their 
moral duties as men and citizens and of their 
political and civil duties ought to be the care of 
the public. JOHN ADAMS. (P) 


100. SCHOOLS NEEDED TO TRAIN TO 
CONSTANT POLITICAL VIGILANCE. I 
do most anxiously wish to see education given 
to all degrees to enable them to understand 
what is going on in the world and to keep their 
part of it going on right; for nothing can keep 
it right but their own intelligent and distrust- 
ful vigilance. JEFFERSON. Letter to Mann 
Page. 1795. (P) 

101. TO DIMINISH CRIME. I consider 
knowledge to be the soul of a republic. The 
weak and the wicked are generally in alliance. 
Education is the way to diminish the number 
of eache JOHN JAY to Benj. Rush. (P) 


102. NECESSARY FOR SELF-GOVERN- 
MENT. A people who mean to be their own 
governors must arm themselves with the power 
which knowledge gives. JAMES MADISON to 
W. 7. Barry.. (P) 

103. A NECESSARY MEANS OF NA- 
TIONAL PRESERVATION. The members of 
society in every district must possess that 
knowledge necessary to qualify them to dis- 
charge with credit and effect those great duties 
of citizens on which free government rests. If 
it was wise, manly ‘and patriotic for us to estab- 
lish a free government it is equally incumbent 


AMONG THE 


VIRILITY IN CITIZENSHIP 

Ray Lone and Richard R. Smith 
brought out a dollar edition of the University 
of Glasgow lectures by Principal Jacks on 
Here is a book unusually timely 


have 


citizenship. 


1L. P. Jacks, ‘‘Constructive Citizenship.’’ Ray 
Long and Richard R. Smith, 12 E. 41st Street, 
New York. 300 pp. $1.00. 
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to attend to the necessary means of its preser- 
vation. JAMES MONROE to Governor of Vir- 


ginia. (P) 
104. NECESSARY FOR NATIONAL 
PRESERVATION. It appears to me impos- 


sible to preserve our democratic institutions 
unless we raise the standard of education. 
ALBERT GALLATIN. (P) 


105. SCHOOLS ARE ESTABLISHED TO 
REDUCE CRIME AND CORRUPTION. 
The first duty of government and the surest evi- 
dence of good government is the encouragement 
of education. It is the protector of republican 
institutions, the conservative power that will 
guard against fraud, corruption and violence. 
There is an universal opinion on the benefit of 


education. The practical exposition of this 
opinion is a deplorable contrast. DEWITT 
CLINTON. Address. 1890. (P) 


106. SCHOOLS ARE FOR PRESERVING 
THE REPUBLIC. On the diffusion of educa- 
tion among the people rest the preservation and 
perpetuation of our free institutions. DAN- 
IEL WEBSTER. 1837. (P) 


107. AIMS MUST BE POLITICAL. If an 
elective Republic is to endure every elector must 
have sufficient information to direct wisely the 
legislature, the ambassadors, and the executive 
of the nation. THADDEUS STEVENS. 1835. 
(P) 

108. THE MOST IMPORTANT. 
education as the most important thing which 


we as a people can be engaged in. A. LIN- 
COLN. 1859. (P) 


109. INDISPENSABLE. In a republie edu- 
cation is indispensable. CHARLES SUMNER. 
(P) 


I view 


BEST BOOKS 


just now. If you seek counsel based on sterling 
foundation, here it is. 

The League of Nations is the one great human 
project which has emerged from the world war. 
An American proposed it. The United States 
repudiated it. 

How to combine citizens into an effective 
working force is the question on which the 
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fortunes of society hinge to-day. We may 
observe all over the world a bewilderment in 
the presence of this problem. We shall not 
accept the view that society is thoroughly dis- 
eased. A sick society is composed of sick citi- 
zens. The more of them you bring to the polls, 
the sicker will their self-government become. 
Struck by this reflection, the student of citizen- 
ship concludes that the wiser course is to find 
out the sources of existing vitality and to 
strengthen them. An optimist is one who sees 
the opportunity in every difficulty. Dangers 
are evils when we allow ourselves to run away 
from them. 

These are grains picked at random from a 
remarkably virile appeal to the forces on which 
man must rely to keep from slipping into 
decadence. 

This is a book to stiffen your spine. It is full 
of the manly stuff you want for the speeches 
you are expected to deliver this year. 


INCANDESCENT ECONOMICS 


Forry-FIvE years old, out of Yale University 
twenty-four years, seasoned in business and then 
in economic investigations for government and 
for philanthropic societies, trained by editorial 
writing on metropolitan newspapers and on 
The New Republic, George Soule,? in his latest 
book, gives you and your teaching staff a 
wealth of current history and doctrines of high 
import. 

Why haven’t we had a national plan to meet 
the recurring panies in the financial and indus- 
trial life of America? What are the character- 
istics of this unmanaged civilization now upon 
us? What say the liberals, the socialists, the 
communists? What are the theories of social 
revolution? Where is the organizing man com- 
ing from? We planned in war; Russia planned 
in peace. What are you waiting for? 

Like you, I have entered with hope into the 
reading of text-books on economies to find their 
complexity too much for my common-man mind 
and have suspected that the authors are wrest- 
ling with a job too big for them 

Here is a writer whose whole concern is with 
the larger national and international matters. 


2George Soule, ‘‘A Planned Society.’? The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 295 pp. $2.50. 
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But he does not leave you bewildered. He 
knows America; he knows business. He strips 
old half-truths of their stuffed-sawdust muscle 
pads. He will be read and understood by high- 
school boys. 

What he advocates and presents in eminently 
workable detail is not merely a present remedy 
for depression, but the realization of a set of 
values such as the framers of the Declaration 
and of the preamble to the Constitution said 
they expected to bless the citizens of the Re- 
publie. 

Social-economie planning is not a device only 
to give every one a bath tub and a car, though 
there are easily, in the United States, resources 
enough at the present moment not only to fur- 
nish food, shelter and these well-known com- 
forts but, after such modest goals are achieved, 
people will be able to go much farther in the 
same direction. They want more beautiful 
towns to live in, woods, campfires, gardens, 
music, plays. They want culture, make no 
mistake about that. Ask the librarians. Ameri- 
cans want, instead of being individually at war 
with corporations, with profiteers, with a hostile 
group of monopolists, a real life and a warm 
and active bond with their fellows. 

Economist Soule has the calm analytic train- 
ing of the scientist, to which has been added a 
close contact with financiers, industrialists, 
workers and common men that is productive of 
a wide understanding and a cordial heat against 
persisting stupidity and unjustice. 

Here is intensive interest, often at a white 
heat, but never from heating the air. He knows 
what he is hitting and he knows how to hit. 


THE SECRET PRACTICES OF BUSINESS 


Untit the naughty. author of “Babbitt” 
knocked the American business man off his 
pedestal he enjoyed an eminence denied him in 
England, where “trade” is a handicap, and in 
other European countries where “bourgeois” is 
a sneering word, John Flynn,? New England 
and New York newspaper editor, student of 
economics, writes a book for business men and 
common people which remonstrates and warns. 


3 John T. Flynn, ‘‘Graft in Business.’’ The 
Vanguard Press, New York. 318 pp. $3.00. 
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It is not native dishonesty but blind weakness 
that prevents the full confidence of honest men. 

Here is a gripping story of the various sorts 
of bribery used in business, corporation graft, 
rebates, bonuses and banking rackets. 

The curse of corporation management is 
secrecy. Doors are closed so tight that stock- 
holders can not peer into the directors’ room. 
Since the holding company has been perfected, 
even directors can not find what is going on. 
Only when the corporations get into trouble 
and Congress or a court investigates do you 
learn the performances. The average man re- 
from burglary, highway robbery and 
common thieving. Yet in the management of a 
corporation he slides into plain steals without 


coils 


a tremor. 

The book is particular. The schemes of the 
big business men, Schwabs, Graces, Armours, 
Seiberlings, et al., the wrecking of railroads, the 
robbing of shareholders are narrated so clearly 
that, unless you were as honest as you are, you, 
too, might find your way along the primrose 
path. 

Over and again the author shows privacy in 
business corporations to be at the root of the 
trouble. “The secret counsels of princes are a 
troublesome burden to their subjects.” The cor- 
poration rulers get the notion that business 
belongs to them. Stockholders are outsiders. 
Directors frequently refuse to give them infor- 
mation. 

Most of this book touches the common citizen. 
All of it is material for schools which undertake 
to fit for living in this present world. 


EVERYBODY’S EXPOSER 


A STARTLING volume,‘ likely to revive your 
belief in what fools we mortals be, is a merry 
scoff by an analytical chemist afraid neither of 
doctors, lawyers nor the great advertisers of 
America. Hooter Harding, with sharp facts 
that all of us ought to know, pricks the bubbly 
claims of the tooth pastes, mouth-washes, de- 
odorants, breakfast foods, cigarettes, coffees, 
vitamins, soft drinks, tonies and seores of good 
sellers. If you were old enough you would be 
reminded of the Harvard Eliot jibe that we 

4T. Swann Harding, ‘‘The Joy of Ignorance.’’ 
William Godwin, Inc., 100 5th Avenue, New York. 
369 pp. $1.00. 
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ean not claim to have an educated citizenry 
when the mass of it spends money on those 
things mendaciously called what they are not 
by millions of printed absurdities. 

Here you see yourself spending a dollar a 
bottle for what it costs seven cents to make, 
cheating yourself with ultra-violet rays, tiring 
yourself with fool exercises which you were told 
would rest you, wasting school moneys on ex- 
pensive ventilation not nearly so good as an 
open window, and frightened by halitosis stories 
into buying a pleasant-tasting wash that lasts 
five minutes. 

Seattered among the hundreds of exposures 
of well-known remedies is an abundance of 
valuable material concerning what the search- 
ers, the scientists, the hygienists have proved 
of positive benefit. Wrecker Harding also has 
a chapter on the role of education as a protector 
of general welfare that is a very warm summary 
of publie criticism against an expensive service. 

Mr. Harding will hold your interest until you 
hear him through. 


HOW THEY TOOK US IN 


Har a dozen years ago school superinten- 
dents were beginning to believe that the kindly 
interest, manifested by prominent gentlemen in 
the heat and light business, was too interested. 
In 1928, at the Cleveland meeting of the Na- 
tional Department of Superintendence, the tales 
of this new affection were so many that one 
of the members of the resolutions committee 
declared, “Brethren we’ve been  buncoed.” 
Whereupon the meeting was given, for adop- 
tion, a resolve to prevent the schools being a 
lodgment for advertising literature. The con- 
vention pledged itself “against insidious wiles 
of all agencies which seek to serve private ends 
through school publicity.” 

Now you may learn what it was all about. 

Ernest Gruening, Maine man, newspaper 
editor, has gone through the 14,293 pages, more 
than seven million words, of the report of the 
Federal Trade Commission’s investigation of 
public utilities, the probe made at the instiga- 
tion of Montana Senator Thomas J. Walsh. 
The book® resulting is made up of disclosures 

5 Ernest Gruening, ‘‘The Publie Pays.’’ Van- 
- Press, 100 5th Ave., New York. 273 pp. 
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by the gas and electric companies. The matter 
is so selected and arranged as to make a con- 
tinuous amazing story. 

You will not fail to find some friend or 
acquaintanee, college president, professor, school 
superintendent, high-school principal or teacher 
mentioned who was caught in the net or who 
refused to be lured into the propaganda against 
public ownership of utilities. 

As early as 1919, Samuel Insull had started 
the quiet campaign for indoctrinating press, 
school, church and clubs with the advantage of 
corporation-owned gas and electric service. By 
1921 the organization of propaganda had 
reached magnificent proportions: five million 
pieces of literature distributed “where they 
would do the most good,” children writing 
essays, lecturers giving services in colleges and 
high schools, able writers furnishing copy. 
More than 800 high schools in Illinois were 
regularly furnished with informative literature 
for classroom themes in English, in civies, in 
business courses. 

“Get the professor of economics in the col- 
lege nearest you,” said the educational-campaign 
manager. By dinners, by liberal honorariums 
for lectures to clubs and to schools, the con- 
solidated National Association saw the true 
gospel spread to the cities and rural districts. 
It subjected text-books to searching scrutiny, 
arranged protests that were sent to Harvard 
Professor Ripley’s publishers and to the print- 
ers of William Bennett Munro’s books on gov- 
ernment. Dozens of standard text-books were 
blacklisted. Economists were engaged to write 
new texts on the right slant. 

Even school debates were looked after because 
the judges too frequently gave decision to the 
public ownership side. “See if you ean’t ar- 
range that judges who are favorable to our side 
are named.” 

An intelligent farmer makes an effort to know 
what are the pests that are dangerous to his 
business. Defoe’s “History of the Plague” has 
been a high-school book for English classes. 
Editor Gruening’s history of the thirteen year 
infection is not an assault, nor a tirade, nor a 
protest. It is a survey made up of the facts 
on file in Washington. He does not say what 
easy marks we are. He gives the names of 
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many who saw through and resisted the whole 
sorry business. He is the historian of a menace 
which five years ago the school superintendents 
recognized as continuous enough to warrant 
binding themselves by resolution to oppose. 
Defoe’s book bores me. Gruening’s is gripping 
to the last drop. 


EPOCH MAKER 


THE sixth volume® of Harold Rugg’s social 
science series for upper elementary grades and 
for junior high schools rides in on a high-tide 
of text-book making. This “World’s March 
toward Democracy” is a reading book of re- 
markable beauty with a wealth of portraits, 
famous pictures and story-telling cartoons. 
Composed for school children it is performing 
a notable service of educating teachers, superin- 
tendents and all who see it. This is inevitable 
from the vital matters handled and from the 
animation of the author’s style. As a good 
many of the present generation know, Harold 
Rugg’s talent as a teacher is not the least of 
his distinctions. By means of the latest inven- 
tion of the school world, the workbook, you are 
able to get this author into your classrooms, 
whether you are a schoolmaster in Key West 
or Sitka. The result is that a wealth of funda- 
mentals of citizenship, history, geography, art, 
musie and other cultural study, fused by a 
master who has melted away the artificial par- 
titions between “subjects,” is at your service. 
Dramatization, projects, planned repetition, 
and, in general, the ways now established by 
long and corroborated research, are drafted to 
equip the children with the knowledge of our 
present world. This is a possession, by we 
way, which Mr. T. Jefferson insisted is essential 
for a member of a self-governing nation. With 
a strong civic purpose inspiring the whole, the 
volume earries you from the beginnings of 
society through the present prevailing ideals of 
England, France, Germany, Russia, Europe, 
Japan, China, India, Mexico and the United 
States. 

It is not too much to believe that future his- 
torians of American education will consider the 


6 Harold Rugg, ‘‘Changing Governments and 
Changing Cultures.’’ Ginn and Company, Boston. 
701 pp. $2.00. 
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appearance of the Rugg Social Science Series— 
Readers, Workbooks and Teaching Guides—as 
a marker of a real turn of schools to their 


cardinal duty. 


A MORE PERFECT UNION 

THE survey Professor Fite’ has 
friendly and profitable cooperation—of states 
and of nations—is comforting reading in these 
days when the atmosphere is full of frustration. 
Here is a history of our thirteen commonwealths 
in their suppression of jealousies and selfishness 
in 1787-9, of the cooperation between states 
and the federal government, between cities, in 
It’s in our blood. 


made of 


business at home and abroad. 
De Chastellux, in 1786, marveled at the team- 
work of Americans. Fifty years later de 
Tocqueville was amazed to see how that which 
kings or men of rank are considered necessary 
for in the old world, Americans do by organi- 
zation, whether it is establishing schools, abat- 
ing drunkenness or abolishing slavery. There 
are interesting descriptions of the steps taken 
by the pioneers on new frontiers without laws 
to set up an orderly society. 

The road we have yet to travel to stabilize 
marriage and divorce is cogently portrayed. 
There is a separate law for every unit of the 
In seventeen states there is no minority 
age limit for marriages. In some, a girl of 
twelve years is a lawful bride. Nineteen states 
oppose matrimonial bars to the feeble-minded. 
Some states refuse to recognize divorces granted 
in others. A man may be living in lawful wed- 
lock and his children be legitimate in one state, 
but if he move to another his wife is an 
adulteress and his children bastards. 

Not so with insurance. There is reciprocity 
between the states as to legislation and adminis- 
tration. Reporting of the finances of the com- 
panies is uniform throughout the Union. 

Weights and measures are not so well ar- 
ranged. In Pennsylvania bituminous coal must 
be sold at 2,000 pounds to the ton; anthracite, 
at 2,240. Across the line, in West Virginia, 
anthracite must be reckoned at 2,000 pounds. 
The bushel is a variable, depending upon where 


the measurer is. 


Union. 


7 Emerson D. Fite, ‘‘Government by Coopera- 
tion.’? The Macmillan Company, New York. 345 
pp. $3.00. 
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What a mess, that gold should be measured 
by troy weight, butter by avoirdupois, vitriol 
by apothecary and precious stones by metric! 
All the world but us and the British Empire 
have adopted the decimal system. We had to 
use it in our manufacture of goods for Europe 
during the war, but have dropped back to the 
clumsy notation, yet, since 1789, Congress has 
had the right and duty, according to Article I 
of the Constitution, “to fix the standard of 
weights and measures.” 

Why don’t you schoolmasters, in the interests 
of the dear children, memorialize Congress to 
do something worth while in this line? The 
de la Vergne manufacturing plant in Pough- 
keepsie changed all its machinery to the metric 
requirements at a very slight cost. 

How taxing usages need and are receiving 
standardization, how the nations cooperate in 
postal service, in charting the seas, in warning 
of icebergs, in predicting the weather, in Red 
Cross relief, in suppression of white-slave traffic 
and of the trade in habit-forming drugs, how 
the rest of the world is struggling to make the 
League of Nations a mutual blessing—these 
things and a hundred others are presented here 
as history, not as propaganda. The book with 
its excellent index is of prime value to the 
school library and for teachers’ reference as aid 
to the prevalent desire to further international 
understanding and world peace. 


TOWARD THE TRUE PHILOSOPHY 

THAT you are a philosopher is uneseapable, 
for the word means lover of wisdom. The fact 
that you have guided your eyes to this page 
proves that you are seeking that which makes 
you wise. Mere facts do not mark the philo- 
sophie mind. It evaluates and integrates them. 
It probes beneath the obvious to the deeper 
order. It gains insight into the hidden depths 
of reality, human life, nature in its entirety. 
Love of wisdom is an essential endowment of 
the human being. Potentially every man is a 
philosopher. Every one is making a more or 
less satisfactory philosophy of life. It is espe- 
cially true of young people, particularly, in 
their teens. 

Thus does Daniel Robinson,’ professor at the 


8 Daniel S. Robinson, ‘‘ An Introduction to Liv- 
ing Philosophy.’’? Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
New York. 381 pp. $3.00. 
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University of Indiana, begin his popular sur- 
vey of the deeper thinking of to-day. He is 
interesting without shallowness, never dull nor 
intricate. Nor does he try to furnish pap for 
the baby mind. Discussing every man’s philoso- 
phy, why men philosophize, the philosophic 
method, branches, problems and types, and how 
to study the subject, he presents idealism, real- 
ism, pragmatism and the dozen or so schools 
now active. Here, in proper place, are Plato, 
Aristotle, Deseartes, Spinoza, Hume, Spencer, 
James, Royce, Santayana, Dewey and Bergson, 
along with intellectual fathers, brothers and 
cousins of the same. 

Whether, concludes the author at the end of 
this illuminating venture, our age has bred 
supremely great philosophers can not now be 
answered, but that goal toward which our sys- 
tems are converging will contain the durable 
and eternal of the thought of our time. It is 
the true philosophy. 


THE VITALIZED TEACHER 

Ir may surprise you to note Professor 
Ruediger® saying that the Nicholas Murray 
Butler statement of educational aim appears at 
present more widely current than any other. 
This is the “adjustment-to-environment” doc- 
trine which Dr. Butler, if I remember aright, 
preached to teachers’ conventions in the nineties. 

Dr. Ruediger considers aim as the sanction 
for objectives. The most widely current of them 
are the “cardinal” ones formulated by the 
National Edueation Association in 1918. The 
citizenship requirement of this list is seized 
upon by the author, who proceeds, without 
gloves, to slap the edueators for neglect of their 
duty to teach polities. 

Listen to him. 

Your political responsibilities to the Republic 
are inherent in our form of government. To 
side-step them is a neglect of duty, for they are 
obligated on all over twenty-one years of age. 
They include voting, attending caucuses, shap- 
ing of policies and holding of office. Political 
science, economics and history are means of 
getting an understanding of these duties, an 
obligation the school is failing to meet. 

He outlines a stiff requirement. 

9William Carl Ruediger, ‘‘Teaching Proce- 


dures.’? Houghton Mifflln Company, Boston. 471 
pp. $2.00. 
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This book marks a departure from the easy- 
going treatments of teaching we used to read, 
yesterday. It gathers the hard findings of the 
investigators and says there is no excuse for 
playing with teaching any longer. Many have 
come to treat it as based on solid foundations, 
but there are still teachers and supervisors who 
are inexcusably confused. The chapters on the 
teaching of appreciation are remarkably fresh 
and guiding. 

There is no justification for your failure to 
employ pupil self-government. It has proved 
its use as a change for the better in the attitude 
toward teacher and school. It can be wrecked 
if the teachers fail to participate. 

With the backing of experience, logic and the 
facts of human nature, Dr. Ruediger surveys 
discipline, thought training, activities of all 
sorts, drills, applications, mastery, units, text- 
books, motivation, planning, assignments, so- 
cialization, individual differences, supervised 
study, tests, marking, ete. 

“The platoon system is leading to better in- 
struction than was possible with the one-teacher 
class. Through contact with a number of teach- 
ers the pupil’s personality is better developed. 
If specialization of teaching is needed in the 
high school it certainly is desirable in the lower 
grades.” 

I like this Ruediger man. He knows his stuff. 
Although he has been a professor in this effete 
East (Columbia and George Washington Uni- 
versities) for more than twenty years, he still 
has the verve of his former Wisconsin and Mon- 
tana. He once wrote a book on vitalized teach- 
ing. In the present volume he covers the whole 
field of modern emphasis on economical, scien- 
tifie and purposive use of teaching processes, 
and does it convincingly. 


SHOULD PROFESSORS TEACH? 


WHEN so many writers of texts on edyeation 
are making liberal use of shears and paste-pot, 
moved as present authors are to “make all learn- 
ing their province,” it is refreshing to take up 
a book!® that is different, original and full of 
fresh, penetrative thinking. Theodore Eaton, 
once of Missouri, schoolmaster in New Hamp- 
shire, teacher of teachers in Michigan, New 


10 Theodore H. Eaton, ‘‘College Teaching, Its 
Rationale.’’ John Wiley and Sons, New York. 
264 pp. $2.50. 
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York and Connecticut, now of the Graduate 
School of Education, Cornell University, has 
made such a book. His work on college teaching 
is based upon the good old doctrine that the 
intellectually élite are the only proper recipients 
of the benefits of a college of liberal arts. It 
is its function to enable the gifted minority to 
do, to understand and to feel as and what the 
great majority can never do, understand or 
feel. Higher education to this end is an ob- 
ligation of the state to its citizens toward the 
ideal of the state’s perfection. In it there is 
nothing of aristocratic privilege. The ideal of 
democracy requires that higher education should 
guide the able few to learn what only the able 
few can. 

This is highly respectable doctrine. But the 
public-school educators who believe in it are 
unanimously silent when the National Education 
Association resolves that the higher institutions 
of publie education are as much obligated as 
we of primary and secondary schools are to 
make the most of all youth of proper age, bright 
and stupid, industrious and lazy, each according 
to his needs and abilities. 

There is so much of the liberal, the broad- 
minded, the democratic, the sympathetic, in 
Professor Eaton’s notable treatise that a mis- 
the expounded in 
i: its author 


methods 
could convert 


sionary, using 
“College Teaching, 
entirely to the true faith of universal civie sal- 
vation which we common men of the public 
schools now hold. 

Ideal learning is self-directed, repeats our 
author. A college with adequate books, labora- 
tories, museums, art collections, symphony or- 
chestras, vocalists and gymnasiums, with student 
body marked by hungry minds, well prepared 
for study, might educate its participants better 
than is done by present methods. An organi- 
zation favorable to self-initiated and self-con- 
ducted learning is thoroughly reasonable and 
appropriate. We have done little in America 
to advance it. 

I find Dr. Eaton in argument, in illustration, 
in exposition of theory, offering concentrated 
nutrition for thought. He says his book is hard 
to read. This is not true. It is hard to skim. 
So close and logical are its parts that an attempt 
to jump here and there compels you to go back 


to get a footing. The slow and contemplative 
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reading, which the able Dimnet insists is the 
only sort an educated person should employ, 
does not meet difficulties in Dr. Eaton’s text 
at all. His progress through learning as process 
and product, the teacher’s object, appreciation, 
action, habits, attitudes, unlearning, attention, 
interest, analysis, abstraction, illustration, theo- 
ries, ideals and subject-mastery is sure and gives 
you solid payment. His review of mental dis- 
cipline and transfer of learning is better than 
any of the numerous essays on this mooted 
question I have seen. 

“Much fault has been found with college 
teaching in recent years,’ remarks the author 
at one place in his discussion. “In the view of 
some critics it is all wrong. This essay is in- 
tended to support what is good in the teaching 
in the higher institutions.” 

But let not these pearls be cast only in the 
enclosures on the hilltops. For senior and 
junior high school workers the theories, prin- 
ciples and practices here given philosophical 
analysis, the profusion of remarkably apt ex- 
amples will be a boon. 


THE COLLEGES DO MOVE 

THE work done by a group of surveyors" 
studying thirty-five colleges for the Methodist 
Episcopal Chureh is so concerned with modern 
educational reform, so substantiated by tables 
and diagrams, so saturated with definite pro- 
posals for making collegiate service reach a high 
grade that administrators of educational institu- 
tions of all sorts will find it full of meat. 

For the man whose college days were in the 
last century this book is full of pleasant sur- 
prises. 

Fifteen of the thirty-five colleges have aims. 
They publish them in their catalogues or by- 
laws. Five colleges admit that training for 
citizenship is an accepted duty. Some of the 
presidents had not polished up their purposes, 
but, when asked if they had any, made some on 
the spot. Some of the administrators, like the 
departed Hugo Munsterberg, asked, “Why fuss 
about aims?” “Hoity, toity!” exclaims the sur- 
vey staff, or words to that effect, “how are your 


11 Floyd Reeves, John Russell, H. C. Gregg, A. J. 
Brumbaugh, L. E. Blauch, ‘‘ The Liberal Arts Col- 
lege.’’ University of Chicago Press. 715 pp. 
$4.50. 
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professors and all going to hit the mark if there 
isn’t any?” 

There is a remarkably irreverential chapter 
on the kind of catalogue some colleges issue. 
It is hard, in these depressing times, to justify 
the printing of portraits of the president and of 
various professors. The surveyors give the out- 
lines for a dignified and useful catalogue. They 
suggest that some one who knows good English 
and good book-making take charge of it. 

They treat the size of class and the teaching 
load. Executives assume that small classes are 
a great advantage in instruction. Pouff! A 
whisk of statistics shows that the better institu- 
tions have larger average size of class, more 
large classes and fewer small ones than the col- 
leges failing to hold high recognition. The 
North Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools has long earried the dictum: 
“Classes of more than thirty should be inter- 
preted as endangering educational efficiency.” 
“Where'd you get that mythology?” Burdette 
(Duke of) Buckingham asked the secretary. 
“Don’t you know the tests applied to prove this 
failed to do it?” The present surveyors advise, 
“Better look into this, you may be wasting 
money on a tradition.” Such things get even 
into the higher education. 

There is a grave lack of attention, the book 
tells us, to the problem of building the teach- 
ing staff. In most colleges no conscious attempt 
is observed to organize a faculty on any plan. 
The proportion of professors, associates and in- 
structors, the relation of promotions to merit 
or to available funds are hit and miss. 

Remarkable attention to improving college 
teaching is recorded in favor of the colleges in 
general. 

To me, recolleeting the lack of teaching in the 
famous university I attended, the hesitancy of 
college sponsors to take the bulls by the horns 
and push them whither elementary and secon- 
dary teaching have been brought seems amazing. 
But this survey tells of systematic canvass of 
seniors and graduates to find what ails college 
instruction. There are meetings of professors 
and instructors to “discuss” teaching and, be- 
lieve it or not, there are twelve colleges that say 
they have “supervision of instruction.” Cornell 
College at Mt. Vernon, Iowa, requires that new 
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appointees to the faculty shall have had courses 
of training in teaching. 

Some candidate for a doctor’s degree, looking 
about for a field of research, could write a 
timely thesis on lessons Eastern colleges have 
learned and have yet to adopt from Western 
institutions. He can note Harvard’s president, 
A. Lawrence Lowell, saying in The Atlantic 
Monthly, so late as August, 1932, “a technique 
of instruction in higher education is of slight 
importance.” Ah, me! So said surgeons, en- 
gineers and shipbuilders regarding preparation 
for their art, when I was young. Now look at 
them. “The vanes upon the universities swing 
in the winds of antiquity.” It is more than 
thirty years since, at a meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools at 
Poughkeepsie, I heard Dr. J. McKeen Cattell 
make a motion that a professor’s class should 
be tested before and after to estimate the worth 
of his teaching. I recall annoyance in the voice 
of President Schurman, as he refused to put 
the resolution. 

Our Methodist surveyors ask whether any col- 
lege is making any special effort to diagnose 
failing students and to provide remedies. 
Twenty-four say “yes,” four “no,” and seven 
dodge. 

Five colleges have student committees in 
charge of discipline. One has a joint board of 
students and faculty members. The surveyors 
remonstrate, it is an important functon of edu- 
cation, especially at this level, to give students 
experience in civie duties. Most administrative 
officers attach little real significance to student 
disciplinary organizations. One difficulty is 
that student groups develop an idea that they 
can extend their function to the government of 
the college itself. They might dictate the reten- 
tion or dismissal of professors or officers. It 
should be made clear that self-government 
should be limited to matters affecting the stu- 
dent group. 

In my freshman days a dismally incompetent 
instructor, so packed with scholarship he 
couldn’t get it out, continued for years to create 
a dislike for his subject in hundreds of young 
men until one member of his class became an 
alumnus trustee and got the unfortunate spoiler 
into a harmless post. 
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Isn’t it strange that in the dispensation of 
knowledge the customer has so little to say? 

On the West Coast our authors note the Asso- 
ciated Students have been given more power 
than in other parts of the country. Student 
leadership there is said to be very good. Their 
colleges are very much in sympathy with the 
project. 

Here, in this unusually liberal book, you see 
the persistence of the scholastic tradition of 
government which, as much as any other cause, 
has accumulated criticism against attempting to 
serve a democratic society by an autocratic or 
oligarchie government. The prevailing system 
is as suited to the future duty of the college 
man and woman as were the courses in Laputa. 

It is plain that these surveyors have a ticklish 
task. Themselves endowed with a notably high 
conception of the public duty of a college, they 
know the danger of offending good men whose 
lives are cloistered in an atmosphere which the 
average professor loves with his whole heart. 
My flippancy in touching on some of these mat- 
ters is not justified by the dignified temper of 
Its entire style and content are 
I think it a great work. 
of students, 
physical 


the report. 
worthy of respect. 
Admission enrolment, retention 
boards of control, administration, 
plants, library, management, courses, degrees, 
graduate schools, curriculum improvement, class 
size and teacher loads, salaries, tenure, pensions, 
summer and extension teaching, health, extra- 
curriculars, morai and _ religious education, 
finance, student aid—all these and more are 
treated with a thoroughness and constructive 
suggestion that put this book among the leading 
progressive volumes of the year. : 


WASHBURNE ROUND THE WORLD 

CARLETON WINNETKA WASHBURNE,!” after 
two European study pilgrimages, was awarded a 
Julius Rosenwald fellowship and went round 
the world. Acting on the old maxim, “What 
you get abroad depends on what you take with 
you,” the traveler worked out a list of things 
American educators consider of high import. 

These are they: 

What is the social aim of school? Is it to 
fit for the existing government? Is it for a 


of Man- 
339 pp. 
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new order already planned? Is it to make a 
better new one not yet foreseen? 

Shall you teach children to be guided by an 
individual conviction or to follow the laws and 
customs of the state, as in going to war, obey- 
ing prohibition, tariff, ete.? 

Shall you teach history as all the facts or to 
implant ideals even at the expense of the whole 
truth? 

Should controversial polities be admitted into 
school? Should the teacher influence decisions 
on such problems? 

Should education depend on children’s inter- 
ests or be based upon adult conception of the 
future duties of citizens? 

Should school try to develop the emotional 
nature, integrate personality, attend to mental 
hygiene? 

The inquirer pursues his quest through Japan, 
China, India, Arabia, Turkey, Russia, Poland, 
Germany, France, England, and then, as a real 
climax, through a group of Americans active in 
criticism and planning in the educational field. 
His adventures, his pictures of places and per- 
sons, his reporting of the comments of leaders 
confronted with his questions, his adherence to 
the essentials, his lively style, the beauty of 
type, form and paper make this a notable and 
distinguished book. 

At one extreme are Russian educators know- 
ing exactly what they want and keen to acquire 
the latest approved results of research as a 
means of realizing their aims. At the other end 
are the Englishmen, somewhat annoyed by the 
questions, schoolmasters filling discussions with 
grandmothers’ untested maxims, commissions de- 
void of professional members yet undertaking 
to formulate school plans by intuition, and 
there is a nation-wide educational system plod- 
ding happily along without interest in research, 
in practices established by carefully controlled 
tests, or in any science of education. 

Washburne has put vital problems of present 
education into a narrative that will hold the 
attention of every live teacher fortunate enough 
to see the book. 

ON THE HIGH SCHOOL OF TO-DAY 

ALTHOUGH, on page 113 of their handsome 
volume,’* Doctors Draper and Roberts conclude 


13 Edgar M. Draper, Alexander C. Roberts, 
‘*Principles of American Secondary Education.’’ 
The Century Company, New York. 549 pp. $2.25. 
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that the need for higher education will continue 
to compel college preparation as the aim of first 
importance in high-school education, and al- 
though they believe the four-years’ high-school 
course will continue as the standard secondary 
school for many years, they do not manifest a 
white heat of enthusiasm for these probabilities. 
Their exposition of the strength and weakness 
of the four-year, the six-year and the junior 
high school is impartial. But, according to 
these two college professors, university en- 
trance requirements are in direct opposition to 
the present philosophy of education. These de- 
mands designate subjects to be studied. But 
subjects will determine objectives. This is 
putting the trailer before the car; or making 
the hospital kitchen determine what the patients 
should eat. It is probable, say the writers, that 
as schools select the best aims and fit their 
daily exercises to them the tendency will be to 
eliminate the present fields of subject-matter. 

To which your reviewer interpolates, “What 
are we waiting for?” Ten years ago David 
Snedden published his book on how to discover 
what a high school is for and how to turn it 
toward its legitimate goal. Draper and Roberts 
give it extended notice. 

What is going on at present, according to our 
authors, is the activity of one variety of re- 
formers urging a new start: an adoption of 
aims and a selection of exercises accordingly. 
On the other hand, improvers are seeking to 
recast the old methods of teaching the old sub- 
jects so as to realize such aims as are congenial 
to the studies already ensconced in the course. 
The sample types of curriculum revision sub- 
mitted by the authors are those from Baltimore, 
Oakland, Cleveland, Chicago and Detroit. As 
you look at the composition of the revision com- 
mittees you may safely bet that each committee 
will think of subject first and of aim last. 
“Write any play you wish,” said the theater 
manager to Nicholas Nickleby, “but use my two 
tubs and my portable pump in it.” 

Our authors begin their book, as is now 
happily the fashion, by proclaiming a new ac- 
tivating spirit behind the high school—a passion 
to give right social attitudes and to train good 
citizens. In an extensive chapter on extra- 
class activities they lead off with “student gov- 
ernment,” warning against too much machinery. 
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In many eases the principal has to educate the 
faculty. The test of the school plan will be 
what better part the students take in solving 
the problems of government outside. 

This book has an excellent survey of the rise 
of secondary education. There is much on its 
characteristics here and abroad. Current prob- 
lems, youth’s characteristics, better methods, 
counseling, the principal, the faculty, research 
in the high school, statistics and measurement, 
discipline, equipment, are handled in the 1932 
manner. 


A WHOLE BOOK ON AUDITORIUM 

AFTER six years of collecting facts and study- 
ing experiments, two Michigan high-school men 
present a manual for treating assembly as an 
essential school exercise not inferior to any 
study in any grade.1* Messrs. Miller and 
Chaffee have investigated the auditorium pro- 
grams of more than a score of progressive school 
systems from Dallas to Gary, to Long Beach, 
to Philadelphia, and give full outlines of various 
procedures. They elaborate their own remark- 
able experiments in Saginaw and come through 
with an admirable treatise setting out a pro- 
posal, starting with objectives and detailing or- 
ganization and management. They include 
studies by Courtis, Courter, Miss Shirley, Miss 
Parkhurst, Miss Cooke, Washburne, Witt, 
Mossman, Pickell, Herrick, Chubb, Spain and 
others who have rescued this great opportunity 
from degeneration into a traditional weakly 
planned, last-thought-of appurtenance to school. 


MAKING THE MAN OF TO-MORROW 


LEADER in ethical culture, scholar, teacher, 
good neighbor, Henry Neumann? writes a con- 
vincing treatise on character training. The pat- 
tern he sets up is no mere good boy who keeps 
himself out of crime, but a militant citizen who 
knows that the powers of evil are belligerent 
and tenacious. Dr. Neumann rejects the idea 
that scientific psychology has made conscience, 
self-control and morality out of fashion. 
Freudism gets us nowhere if it means licentious- 

14 Harry Graves Miller, Newton W. Chaffee, 
‘‘The Auditorium Social Arts.’’ D.C. Heath and 
Company, Boston. 413 pp. $2.20. 

15 Henry Neumann, ‘‘Lives in the Making.’’ 
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ness. Really, what the new psychology does is 
to give us more effective means of directing our 
powers into right channels. 

The conflict between truth and error has been 
called the great warfare of the ages. Right, 
however, survives over wrong. The trouble is 
that truth is opposed by powerful interests. 
Teachers are dropped for mentioning the evils 
perpetrated by local politicians. “Nice people” 
take their civic shame easily. Yet all advances 
have been begun by small minorities. But for 
the rebel in his breast man would remain a 
brute. 

History might almost be called the story of 
the damage done by stand-pat minds. No class 
in civics can be alive to the realities of this 
study without seeing the defects of our govern- 
ment, the imperfections of our education and 
the injustice of our industrial and financial 
systems. All the unsolved problems of the pres- 
ent are so many failures of the past. It is 
folly to neglect these facts in school. Useful 
as the study of formal civics may be, the vital 
thing is the attempt to train the coming citizen 
to correct the corruption in his own local and 
wider governments. Teachers don’t care enough 
about this or are afraid of it. If America is 
to achieve an honorable destiny it must gird it- 
self for hard battles against greed, deceit, 
hypocrisy, laziness and fear. For fighters in 
such battles, public schools were established. It 
does not yet appear that teachers are leaders 
in these reforms. 

Dr. Neumann proceeds, criticizing and prais- 
ing the things we have done poorly and well; 
home-making, teaching, social service, 
mental hygiene, the various types of character 
training, measurements and results. It is a 
book of high spirit, continuing faith and ap- 
praisal of different methods as viewed by a 
and experienced 


sex 


practical experimenter an 


teacher. 


CHARACTER SELF TRAINED 
Irv seems to me that Laura Haddock’s charac- 
ter book!® for the aid of pupils, teachers and 
officers covers most things that matter and does 
it with sympathy, tact and skill. Even the 
youngsters’ slovenly use of adjectives “lovely,” 
16 Laura Haddock, ‘‘Steps Upward in Person- 


ality.’’ Professional and Technical Press, 420 
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“stunning,” “great,” and so on, are cured by 
hints of better ways to talk instead of by 
reprimands. 

Do you know an old and successful cure for 
your laziness? Go through the motions of 
working and persist until they take hold and 
bore in as the auger does into hard wood. Ar- 
range matters so that it will be easy to do what 
you know you ought to be at. If you think 
you are tired, stop a short time, but be sure to 
return to your task. This is the trick that 
psychologists have shown to be successful. 

Cure for the blues: When you feel depressed, 
do something with your hands, work or play. 

These talks on failure, success, cleanliness of 
mind and body, self-control, petting and neck- 
ing, anger, happiness and so forth are 
singularly sympathetie and sane. 


WHAT THE SUN SHOULD NOT 
GO DOWN ON 


ANGER is so plentiful you would think there 
would be more known about it. Really careful, 
extended and scientific examinations of it are 
so few that not a soul in our rather bookish 
village has any work upon the subject, or, in- 
sofar as I can see, has any approved method 
of treating it. Dr. Florence Goodenough,’ 
Minnesota University professor of child wel- 
fare, enlisted a company of intelligent mothers, 
instructed them in the manner of observation 
and recording, studied the notes on 1878 out- 
bursts during six years, added her own expe- 
riences and offers a summary of facts and con- 
clusions, sorted, classified and interesting even 
to bachelors. Dr. Goodenough describes be- 
haviors during anger, frequency and duration 
of outbursts, how irascibility is increased, what 
activities are most frequently invaded by ill 
temper and treats of the most efficient controls. 

This is a species of subject particularly sus- 
ceptible to whimsical conclusions. The level- 
headedness that has continuously characterized 
the university’s institute of child welfare is 
maintained through this study. It is a prime 
aid to teachers of young children, to parents 
and especially to your friends who have not 
matured as temper holders. 


17 Florence L. Goodenough, ‘‘Anger in Young 
Children.’’ University of Minnesota Press, 278 
pp. $2.50. 








